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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Madame Kriege and Miss Alma Kriege will open their 
Normal School Classes for the theoretical and practical in- 
struction of Kindergarten Teachers on the 1st of No- 
vember. Terms for the course, comprising six months, 
$100, one-half paid in advance. Diplomas issued to 
Graduates. Address 127 Charles street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS 
See page 139 for an interesting Table of the 
condition of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The list of subscriptions by School Boards 
since September 1 will be found on the inside 
of the front cover, with a list of those unpaid. 

In all cases of subscriptions for Boards of Di- 
rectors, the Secretary, or other person sending 
the names, will please state the name of the 
District. We have a dozen on hand which 
cannot be placed in the published list of re- 
ceipts for want of the name of the district. 


CENTRE COUNTY. 

This county is evidently and hopetully 
awake. ‘The winter school campaign is about 
to open, after careful preparation by Superin- 
tendent Magee. A fulland well sustained County 
Normal Institute closed a prolonged session on 
Tuesday, September 29, with a public exhibi- 
tion. ‘The instructors were County Superin- 
tendent Magee, (who gave his services without 
charge,) W. G. Engle and H. Meyer. Directors 
will discover, unless we are very much mistaken, 
the beneficial effects of this Institute in the 
schools the coming season. 


& - 
FROM FRIENDS OF THE JOURNAL 





We begin to receive some very gratifying re- 
sponses to the appeal for increased support of 
this Fourna/, made in last number. We venture | 
to give some of them to the reader: 


County Superintendent Newlin, of Schuylkill, 
says: **I think we can get you 250 subscribers 
during the next two months.” In verification 
of this good thought,— 

B. F. Patterson, recently appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Common Schools of Pottsville, 
has sent a list of seventeen, which embraces 
the name of every teacher in his district. ‘This 
cannot be beaten in proportion, however it may 
in aggregate. Nearly as good is,— 

Samuel Davis, Borough Superintendent ot 
Ashland, same county, who sends 11 subscribers 
—teachers,—the whole number of schools in 
the district last year having been 12. 

Wilson P. Reidy, teacher, of Segersville, 
Lehigh county, sends four names, and says: ‘I 
have been a subscriber to journals from other 
States, but will direct my attention hereafter to 
my own, and will find it a pleasure to send 
more subscribers.” 

H. Armstrong, County Superintendent ot 
Luzerne, with a first instalment of five names 
says: **At our County Institute, on the tgth 
of October, | hope to be able to procure a list 
of subscribers to the legalized journal of the 
system, equal to any county in the State.” 

R. M. Magee, County Superintendent ot 
Centre, with 12 names added to 23 senta short 
time previously, says: ‘1 hope to see before 
the end of the year every Centre county teacher 
a reader of your Yourna/.” 

cs. a Gundy, Superintendent of Union 
county, says: “I shall commence my fall work 
next week, and think I shall be able to send 
you a good list. I send five names with this.’ 


SOUTHWESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Readers of the Journal of several years ago, 
will recollect sundry notices of an attempt to 
establish an Institution, of this name, at Cali- 


fornia, a pleasant village on the bank of the 


Monongahela, in Washington county. Lat- 
terly we had lost sight, but never our interest 
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in the enterprise, and now it comes up in earnest, 
having laid its corner-stone on the 25th of 
August, with, we are told, assurance of com- 
pleting a large and sufficient building in a rea- 
sonable time, and of soon claiming recognition 
as the State Normal Schoo] of the roth Dis- 
trict. 
and we are informed made a capital address on 
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State giving great aid to teachers: First, in Normal 
Schools; secondly, in tzvo weeks’ Institutes; thirdly, in 
Normal Classes in Academies and Colleges. The Nor- 
mal Schools are well supported, the Institute expense 
liberally paid, and the Academy fund increased when used 


| in part to prepare teachers for their work. 


The Governor of the State was present, | 


the occasion, which shall be published in this | 


when if a copy can be obtained. 
We congratulate Prof. Gilchrist (now County 
Superintendent of Washington) on this prospect 


the matter. We never had any doubt of his 
success, for the reason that the real corner- 
stone of the institution was laid some time ago,— 
not of granite or of limestone, but of better 
material. This school, as an institution for the 


eae rpea re tig: . . | ing 100 teachers. 
of the fruition of his long and faithful labors in 


training of teachers, has been in actual opera- | 


tion about eight years, having had last year 227 
students, exclusive of the model school; and 
now, unless we are at fault in our estimate of 
cause and effect, it is these graduates who are 
the real corner-stone, and it is their influence 
operating in and upon the community of the 
district that has caused the material corner- 
stone to be laid, and which will complete the 
structure and make it a State institution, as well 
as an honor to the State and to its Principal. 


4 
NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It is not often that we fall behind in our 
knowledge of the progress of Education in the 
other States; but it seems that we were in that 
predicament when the article in the October 
number, headed ** Our Normal Schools” was 
written. A respected subscriber has set us 
right in respect to the New York Normal 
Schools, in a letter, of which a portion is sub- 
joined. The truth is, that since the discon- 
tinuance of the New York T'eacher, we have 
been without regular intelligence from our 
Northern educational neighbor. Here is the 
extract, which is inserted as the best mode of 
correcting an unintentional act of injustice: 

Deas Doctor: By a slip of the pen, o1 kindred 
accident, you stated in the October number of the Four- 
nal, * that New York has some 25,000 common schools, 
and consequently a constant demand for the same 
ber of teachers, and has only ome State Normal School, 
graduating not over fifty annually,”’ &c. 

Are you aware that in addition to the State Nor 
School at Albany, New York has one at Fredonia, one 
at Oswego 


eo"? 


some 


num- 


= 
mal 


one at Brockport, and many Normal Depart- 
ments in her best Academies, besides the magnificent 
structure now in course of erection in Buffalo, for a Nor- 
mal School ? 

The State of New York was compelled by experience 
to follow after the slow “ Pennamites”’ in her revised and 
enlarged Normal system. 
the several sections of the State The 


where needed. 


She will soon have them in | 


' 


Our system is the only one in plan that comprehend 
the rising wants of the State; but the appropriation 
must be large enough to keep up a good standard. 

Michigan has a fine Normal School, but it is in the 
Southern part of the State, and draws but few pupils 
north of the Michigan Central Railroad. She needs 
three more as good. There we see in every * Union 
High School,” large ** Normal Classes *—some contain- 
Penna.’s plan will ere long be the plan 
of the Union. 

Our correspondent adds some well timed re- 
marks upon the chief defect in the administra- 
tion of our own State Normal system, which 
we omit for the present. An opportunity will 
soon be taken to present it, and to- discuss the 
matter at full length. In the mean time, we 
shall be pleased to receive articles from ex- 
perienced officers and teachers on the working 
of the system, with suggestions for its further 
advancement. Like al] human means for doing 
good, it is always susceptible of improvement. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, 

It is with much reluctance that we bring 
this subject to the attention of our readers, at 
time and in the manner which a plain 
sense of duty dictates. It needs not to be re- 
peated that this ‘surna/ has, on all proper oc- 
casions, not only been an advocate for the es- 
tablishment of the Department, but the open 
friend of its head. The present condition and 
danger of this great national enterprise, how- 
ever, compel us to speak out and to call on its 
friends to rally in its support, irrespective of 
consideration save the im- 
the country involved in the 


this 


men and of every 
portant Interests 0 
question. 

It may not be generally known, yet such is 
the fact, that the action of Congress during the 
last days of the session recently closed, pro- 
vided tor the discontinuance of the separate ex- 
istence of the Department, at the end of the 
current official year, (30 June, 1869,) and or- 
dered thereafter the transfer of its affairs to the 
Interior Department, tobe attended to by aclerk 
at a reduced salary, and subject to the Secretary 
of the Interior. This is nearly tantamount to 
a suppression of a measure from which school 
men hoped and, for all that has happened, do 
still hope so much. This being the state of 
affairs, and in order that the mischief may even 
yet, if possible, be remedied, it becomes our 
duty to ascertain and consider the causes of the 
calamity,—for such we deem it. 
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After very caretully examining the matter on the Commissioner, not only from the halls of 
the ground, and learning not only the condition Congress but from his office, it ceases to as- 
and plans of the Department, but the effect of tonish that the Department fell out of the favor 
both on the minds of leading members of Con- as well as out of the notice of the Legislature. 
gress, we have very reluctantly come to the If this is a fair statement of the causes of 
conclusion that the failure is attributable to the the failure of the Department to secure the 
present head of the Department. We say this | continued support of Congress, as we think it 
with all due respect for his high talents, great is, then the reader will probably conclude, with 
learning and eminent services in the cause of | us, that the revival of the great entetprise is 
popular education; but, believing it to be the not hopeless,—seeing that the defect is not in 
case and realizing the magnitude of the inter- the enterprise—but in its administration. 
est at stake, we must say it. His whole policy To fend off the impending blow, however, re- 
has been a mistake. quires much effort on the part of the friends of 

In the first place, instead of promptly lay- the measure, and a radical change in the plans 
ing before Congress a report or survey of the of the Department. Whether the present Com- 
field of labor committed to him, with sugges- missioner will consent to the required changes 
tions for improvement in those portions most | and confine himself to the practical and need- 
requiring it and admittedly within the scope of | ed objects within reach and calculated to sat- 
his authoriiy,—he has been laboring, now nearly isfy Congress and the people, we know not. 
two years, to perfect some grand plan for the We can only conclude a very painful task by 
development of a great national system of sug- | stating the opinion, that, if he do not, the re- 
gestion and control in educational matters, which | sponsibility of what we consider certain defeat 
was neither intended by the National nor would | of the measure, as it now stands, must rest 
be submitted to by the State Governments; and, | with him. For our part, having always sus- 
while laboring on this attempt at a great na- | tained his appointment and spoken hopefully of 
tional plan, he literally permitted the moderate | his course, till convinced by personal knowledge 
hopes, which were possibilities if vigorously of its unsuitableness, we leave the subject with 

and practically pursued, to die out in his hands | this explanation,—which is to be taken both as 
for want of those prompt reports and practica- | an acknowledgment of mistake, and an appeal 
ble suggestions based on easily procurable stat- to the friends of the measure for decided action 
istics, which all were waiting for, from which | at this crisis. 
so much was expected, and by which so much - 
could have been accomplished. TEACHERS’ ECONOMICS. 
Then again, withdrawing himself to his li- 
brary at Hartford, and laboring there almost | 








THE HOUSE. 
A little House well filled ; 


incessantly to perfect this enlarged plan, he was A little Wife well willed; 
little seen at Washington, and left the depart- | A little Ground well tilled. 
ment to his assistants ;—thus incurring the sus- Last month we came to the Home of the 


picion of official neglect, when, in fact, he was | married teacher. Now let us see where it is, 
all the time laboriously at work for the office, | and what it is. 
according to the course he had laid out for| Of course, the discreet teacher has nestled 
himself. Still the fact of general absence could | himself down near the school house ; the nearer 
not be denied, and though the motive was dif- | the better,—not only for his own sake, but for 
ferent from that attributed and good in itself, | that of the school. The closer he is to it, the 
yet the effect on the department was disastrous. | less time will he lose on the way to and from 
Finally, the office of the Department was | his daily professional duties, and the greater 
placed amongst the other Executive Depart- | will be his control over the pupils during inter- 
ments, at a great distance from the Capitol, and | missions, and the less irksome his care of the 
consequently out of view and therefore out of | school house and its surroundings. For we do 
notice of the members of Congress, whose | believe that, without being held responsible-for 
daily resort to it and consultation with it should either to any great extent, the teacher should 
have been secured by every fair means, espe- | promote, by every means in his power, the 
cially by one so obvious as that of having it | proper behavior of his scholars out of school 
near their halls and within their hourly reach. | and the preservation and good condition of the 
So much the reverse of this was the effect of | school property ; and this can be more readily 
this unfortunate local position, that the visit of | effected when he has both constantly under his 
a Congressman or Senator at the Department | eye. For this, amongst other reasons, it is 
of Education was one of great rarity. And | most desirable that there should be a teacher’s 
when to this was added the habitual absence of | house attached to every school in the State. 
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If built and owned by the district, the 
the teachers’ house, in the country, should be a 
neat, ornamental cottage; not only of sufficient 
size and interior arrangements to be comfort- 
able, but by its form and style suggestive of 
architectural improvement to the vicinity. It 
is a fact beyond question, that our rural dwel- 
lings indicate little taste either in position or 
appearance and less of adaptation to comfort or to 
that elevation of feelings so much promoted by 
beauty and the fitness of means to ends. And 
it is equally true, that our houses,—even those 
of persons in very limited circumstances,— 
might be much more attractive and suitable, for 
the same cost, than the unsightly structures 
everywhere scattered over the land. So much 
as to general principles, were we about erecting 
houses for all the teachers in the State,—a step 
no doubt very far ahead of us, but one which 
will come in the fullness of time. Now, we 
have to do with the nearest and best, and, we 
regret to say, cheapest rented house the married 
teacher can procure. 

If the teacher is the right kind of a man, 
has a suitable helpmate and possesses sufficient 
confidence in himself and his district to feel 
that he can, if he will, retain his school for 
several years in succession,—he will be sate in 
taking a house and garden, (the latter is indis- 
pensable,) even of very humble present condi- 
tion. With care and taste, the rudest hovel can 
be improved, and the gloomiest dwelling, if 
weather-tight and of sufficient size, made com- 
fortable and attractive. It is really wonderful 
what a hammer and saw, some rough boards 
and laths and nails, with whitewash will do, it 
skilfully and tastefully applied, during odd hours 
in the mornings and evenings. ‘The very plea- 
sure, too, of this kind of improvement,—we 
mean the mere pleasure enjoyed in doing it— 
always more than compensates for the labor, in- 
dependently of the comfort promoted. It not 
only passes the time agreeably and confirms 
proper and desirable habits, but by example 
it instructs others in these cheap but invaluable 
graces of life;—working a silent influence, 
quite as consistent with the teacher’s position 
in society as that of his school-room work. 
Let him not say, therefore,—Why should I do 
these things, since next year or in a few years 
I will have to move, and leave the result of my 
work and care to some one else? Friend, would 
the land be the beautiful and civilized and 
moralized land it is, had our ancestors thought 
only of themselves? And you, too;—are you, 
indeed, only working, as a teacher, tor the torty 
or fifty dollars a month paid by the District? 


If so, leave the school-room at once, and take | 
' the teacher’s “little wife 


to some other employment, in which you can 
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make more money at less loss to the rising gen- 
eration than in this. You are out of place. 
You are not at home. 

As to the furniture of the house, of course, 
it will be according to the means of the occu- 
pant. But scant or sufficient, plain or stylish, 
it may always be well kept and neatly arranged, 
The good teacher is not one of those who is 
constantly grumbling at the insufficient or un- 
comfortable or rough furniture of his school- 
room, and gi ving this as a reason why no care 
is taken of it, and why the room is always 
dirty and out of order. He makes the most 
of it, and takes the best care of it he can; and 
thus he encourages his Directors to supply him 
with better. So in his household affairs: He 
makes the most of what he has, and thus he 
and all about him become prepared to preserve 
and enjoy better when better comes. In a 
word, the teacher’s home should be a mode! to 
the neighborhood, not in rich furniture and 
grand housekeeping, but in neatness and method, 
cleanliness and comfort; and, above all, in that 
noble independence in the midst of straighten- 
ed circumstances, which enables a man of mind 
to regard himself the equal of all, in a proper 
sense, though his best chair be of plain Wind- 
sor kind, and his coffee more than half rve. 

But independently of the personal, social and 
moral influence of a settled home and order} 
tasteful housekeeping upon the teacher himself, 
his family and the vicinity, there is true 
omy—we mean saving of expense—in it. It} 
aid that ‘three movings are as bad as a fire ;” 
and so they are. Not only is furniture damaged 
by these annual fittings, especially over the 
rough roads and probably the long distance in 
the country, but the family, yearly subjected to 
this injurious migration, cannot collect and 
keep around it those numerous matters of or- 
nament and convenience so conducive to do- 
mestic comfort and pleasure, which, in a few 
years, accumulate or grow up around the sta- 
tionary home. We venture theassertion, could 
the statistics on this point be procured, that the 
stationary man, at the end of twenty years, would 
be found to be worth one-half more, in dollars 
and cents, than the annual mover,—both being 
of like habits as to sobriety and industry. Why, 
the very proceeds of the vendue of the one for 
unconsidered trifles, at his death, would go far 
to buy out the whole moving stock of the other. 

But beyond this there is the great social question 
of the vastly increased value, to the youth of the 
place, of the stationary teacher, w hich all admit 
but which does not come within the scope of 
these articles. Having thus spoken of the “little 
house,” next month we shall pay our respects to 
” at home. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The English novelists and other authors in 
the various departments of lighter literature, 
are rapidly falling into the use of a set of 
phrases which have neither the authority of 
grammar or good usage, nor even the plea of 
necessity for their adoption. If the latter were 
the case, and if they were only the elevation 
into respectability of expressive, but hitherto 
provincial or vulgar modes of speech, there 
might be some excuse set up for them. But it 
is not so. They are both inaccurate and un- 
necessary. 

And here it may be asked: Why do you 
notice the errors of this class of writers? 
Being but novelists or the writers of ephe- 
meral works, is not for them to affect the 
language. Let us hear rather of the style and 
compositions of the higher class of books,— 
history, natural and moral science, criticism, 
philology, &c. The reply is at hand: Works 
of the latter classes are generally written with 
great care, and are not often open to verbal 
criticism, eschewing especially, as they gener- 
ally do, all those familiar and doubtful phrases 
which are so common in the lighter classes, 
of books. And it is necessary to watch the lat- 
ter closely, for the reason that in the common 
expressions of a people and in the books which 
abound in those expressions, most actual changes 
in language originate. If tolerated there and 
thence promoted to the higher usage of culti- 
vated society and learned works, these actually 
make good their place in the settled language 
of the nation. Add to this the facts, that for 
one reader of a treatise on science or work of 
higher literature, there are amongst us a hun- 
dred, if not hundreds, who only come in con- 
tact with books in the form of novels, travels 
and biographies; these, too, being, in the 
largest proportion, youth with unformed style 
and literary taste. Hence we have abundant 
cause for attention to and watchfulness of this 
class of books, as well in regard to their lan- 
guage as their moral tendencies. 

ON THE TUESDAY. 

Speaking of a student who died on Saturday, 
the author of “Tom Brown at Rugby” says, 
some half a dozen paragraphs further on,— 
“Thompson was buried on the Tuesday.” 
Scarcely a recent English novel, or other 
work of light literature, is found with rout this 
very lose and incorrect provincialism, or rather 
recent innovation,—for we do not recollect 
having noticed its use by any portion of the Eng- 
lish peasantry, noted as they are for inaccuracy 
in phraseology as well as pronunciation. Of 
course, the writer means some particular Tues- 
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day, for the definite article is employed; and 
the presumption is, that a Tuesday following 
the Saturday of the death is meant—the burial 
not generally preceding the death ; but whether 
the first, or the second, or the third, or any 
other Tuesday after the death, the reader is le 
to find out if he can from some other source of 
information. Now, this mode of expression, 
in which Trollope and Miss-Muloch and all 
the rest of the present light corps of English 
literature habitually indulge,—is not only inac- 
curate on account of its indefiniteness, but has 
not even the poor excuse of verbal economy 
in its favor. “On the Tuesday” is a phrase 
of three words; ‘the next Tuesday ”—which 
is the proper form of expression in this case 
of familiar language—has no more, and would 
leave no doubt on the reader’s mind. It should 
be, “Thompson was buried the next Tues- 
day,” the preposition, on, being correctly omis- 
sible in such phrase. 
LIKE THAT. 

The same class of writers constantly use 
these words in such phrases as “I did not think 
you would say like that,” “«I suppose he knew 
better than to do like that,” &c., &c.; an at- 
tempted elevation of a vulgarism into general 


use, for which, as in the phrase just considered, 


there is neither excuse nor necessity. As a com- 
pleted phrase this form is incorrect. When 
one person disappoints another by saying or 
doing something unexpected, the proper reply 
or remark is, “1 did not think you would say 
that,” or “I did not suppose you would do 
that.” Here the case is met, and the word or 
act precisely indicated. But if the intention 
be to convey the opinion that the speaker or 
actor was incapable of saving or doing not 
only the word or the act in question, but any 
such words oracts, then the proper phrase would 
be, “I did not think you would say anything 
like that—or—do anythi ing like that.” In 
this sense, these and such phrases are elliptical, 
which is the best defence that can be offered 
for them, and it may pass where it applies; 
but, unfortunately for this excuse, the truth is, 
that in the use of this phrase the dis sappoint- 
ment or other feeling relates, in most of the 
cases, to the word or the act itself, and not to 
the class to which either belongs. But-even 
when the objection 1s more general, it were 
better to avoid the ellipsis, and it would be a 
stronger form of expression, as well as more 
correct, to fill out the phrase even to the ap- 
pearance of pleonasm. The objection, how- 
ever, to this form of expression is not so much 
that it is sometimes used indefinitely when deh- 
nite statement is evidently the intention, or 
elliptically when no ellipsis is designed, but 
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that it is coming to be lugged in—so to 
as a fashionable phrase on all 
able or unsuitable, and as indicative of a 
fect knowledge of the usages of 
The reverse is the truth. It is but an 
tion in speech, evincive of as 
of grammar as of elegance in 
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WHATEVER DO YOU WANT? 


Here is another vulgar novelty from the same 
Cockney mint,—equally unneeded and \ 
fiable, and now equally hackneyed. In every 
such use of the indefinite pronoun, hatever, 
for the definite, what, there is an ignorance of 
the language displayed which is really aston- 
ishing. ‘* What do you want?” is the correct 
form of the question; and it asks to have the 
nature of the want or the thing needed stated, 
and presupposes that some particular thing, not 
any thing supposable, is desired. It is true that 
the thing desired may be and generally is un- 
known to the questioner, but it is always sup- 
posed to be known to the person addressed 
And all this is expressed by the use of th 


injusti- 


e short, 
simple, plain English word “ What ”——meaning 
which—that,—** which is the thi ng that 
want.” But ‘whatever!’ ’"—why, i it is scarcely 
possible, according to the principles of gram- 
mar, to use the word as an interrogative pro- 
noun, while What is emphatically the w ord of 
that class, in at least half the instances of its 
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crept into the 
from an attempt to convey 


use. This employmen 
vocabulary of 
these writers, ver} 
strongly the i impression that the questioner is not 
only wholly the nature of the 
but astonished that any thing is 
needed. ut all can be effectually ¢ 
placing one emphasis on the word 
what,—thus: * What do want?” which 
the object, in good English, and by the 
shorter word. If this will not suit 
these writers, let them fall back on 
the old maternal exclamation,— 
«¢What in orld do you want?” 

The French have a most singular phrase or 
interrogation; ‘Qu’ que c’est?”’ (pro- 
rounced Kess-seh-keh say,) and colloquially 
meaning, What is that? Yet, literally it means 
«« What is it that itis?” or, “* What isthat which 
that is?’ From long usage, and probably from 
some poverty in the ] language, this most tauto- 
now well settled, and recog- 

But in English, with 
we are driven to no 
vhen we have so brief, ex- 
and correct an interrogative phrase 
as ‘what do you want,” let us adhere to it, 
and not strain our language by the adoption of 
mere expletive novelties, which are at the same 
time as unnecessary as they are vulgar and un- 
grammatical, 
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Book Notices 


First Princrpres oF Porurar Epucation 
InstTrucTION. By S. S. Randall, Supt. 
New York City. 12mo. Pp. 256. New ¥i 
Brothers. 1868. 

The author of this work has been for near! 
of a century connected with the 
struction in New York,—the first half of that peri 
Assistant State Superintendent, we believe, 
as general Superintendent of Public Schools in 
of New York. In that long 
rience, he, of c purse, scqnleed much infor 
re ated of in this book, and now preser 
in the form of 
iief prominence. 


AND Pustic 
Publi 


Veh 


system of 


and the las 

the 

c ward * executive 

mation on 

jects 
s, ably on clearly, 

essays under the heads $ 


sult generalizat 
of c! 
of treating them is, perhaps, somewhat dogmatically 
dactic; but this 
him, as we do on most of the points. It 
little new in the work; but then the vy 
topics discussed are 
reader cannot but derive 


will be excused by those who agree with 


is true 


th : 
, there} 


pleasure as well as profit from 
the perusal. Amongst the few conclusions we would dis- 
sent from, is that which asserts the power of the State to 
force its instruction, or some instruction, upon all its citi- 
zens ;—a conclusion made to rest here, as in all other ar- 
guments we have met with, solely upon expediency and 
not upon right. On the subject of Practical Education 
and Female Education,—the latter 


including largely that 


of the old | 
so clear and well presented that the | 


agree with the author. 

an idea of the scope of the 
headings of the fifteen chapters: 
The Family; Public Instruc- 
llectual Culture; Moral and Re- 
ucation; Female Educa- 
and Inspection of Sys- 
tions—their Errors and Defects; 
and Motives,—Pub- 
and Ends of Education. s. 


of woman’s rights,—we cordially 


iducation 3; 
ts Intell 
ns Practic il Ed 
Supervision 
Instruc 
ion,—Sanctions 


» Means, 
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taught 
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erles of writing which writing 
designed to be simultaneously, 
Firth Number. ‘The sloping lines of the 
are omitted in this number, but the nar- 
red and blue, to show the height of the 
ined thre The present an 
1in style of penmanship, and are such as en- 


and drawing 
ha reached the 
first four books 
row ruling, in 


are 


letters, is ret: ghout. copies 
easy and | 
sure practical drill in the use of punctuation marks—es- 
pecially the rophe—a matter to which too little at- 
tention is y given. The drawing lessons,—a pleasing 
and valuable feature—as in the first four numbers, are in 
white 2 tinted ground. All teachers should 

these books. M. 
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A Course or SysTemMaTic AND ProGressiveE Drawine. 
Prepared for American Common Schools. By Robert 
Demeker. In Six Parts. Cincinnati: Ehrgott, Forbriger 
& Co. 1868. 

No better evidence of increased attention to the sub- 
ject of linear or outline drawing in common schools need 
be desired than the numerous series of drawing books pre- 
sented to supply the growing demand. ‘The last—by the 
Professor of Drawing in the Cincinnati public schools— 
assigns drawing a place among the “essential branches,” 
from its simplicity, its great utility, and the aid which it 
may be made to render in other studies. It comprises six 
Parts, each a large 12mo of from 30 to 40 pages—strong- 
ly bound, and so brought out, in all respects, as to stand 
the wear and tear of school-room use. Each Part con- 
tains a number of plates, giving appropriate models for im- 
itation, and adapted to the degree of advancement of the 
pupil,—the opening pages being devoted to full explana- 
tions of each lesson and such practical instruction as the 
experience of the author shows to be needed. So clear 
and explicit is all of this, that it would seem an easy mat- 
ter for almost any teacher to acquire a good degree of 
skill in drawing without other aid than the instruction 
here given. The system is such as to admit of free use 


of pencil, slate, or blackboard, and at the same time to | 


impart much collateral information in geometry and one 
or two other branches. A ‘Teacher’s Guide accompanies 
the six Parts, the price of which, as well as prices of 


he Parts the *lwee, mav be ] ed } eference ft 
the arts themseives, may be learned by reference to our 


advertising pages. M. 


A Grammar ScHoot History or THE Unitep States. 
To which are added the Constitution of the United States, 
with Explanations, the Declaration of Independence and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. By John J. Anderson, A, 
M., late Prin. Gram. School No. 31, New York city. 12mo. 
Pp. 250. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1368. 

This is quite a condensed history of our country,—the 
actual text, after excluding the lists of questions for re- 
views, maps and matter in the appendix, not exceeding 
160 pages. Yet in that small space the whole story, so 
far as relates to the main facts, is told, and well told. 
These facts, too, are well localized in the learner’s mind 
as the narrative proceeds, by numerous maps relating to 
the text; and the proper pronunciation of the names of 
persons and places adds a very useful portion to the book. 


INDEPENDENT Fourtn Reaper. Containing a simple, 
practical, comprehensive Treatise on Eloeution, Ulustrated 
with Diagrams ; select and classical Readings and Recita- 
tions ; with copious notes, and a complete supple mentary In- 
dex. By James Madison Watson, author af Nat. Readers, 
dc. Hand-book of Gymnastics, Phonetic Tables, dc. V2mo. 
Pp. 240. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co 1868, 

This is by one of the authors of the well known and 
now very superior Spellers and Readers called the Nation- 
al series. As we understand the word “Independent” 
in its title, it is part of a new series; but judging from 
this specimen, the design of it is also to present a school 
book which shall be complete in itself, and capable of 
use independently of other books in its own or any other 
series. This we like,—having long been of the opinion 
that an eclectic series, so to speak, made up of the best 
members of many collections, —would probably be of value. 
Such a selected set would have the advantages of em- 
bracing the best individual books of a great many series, 
and also of giving variety of thought and instruction to 
the pupil, and of avoiding the mental mannerisms of one 
author, which objects are not likely to be effected by ad- 
herence to any particular series, however good. But 
whether independent or in a series, this Reader is good, 
and will take high rank in the schools. B. 
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Mayuew’s University Boox-Kerepinc. A Treatise on 
Business and Accounts. Designed as a Text-Book for Com- 
mercial Colleges and Seminaries of Learning, foi “use in th 
Counting Room, and for Private Study. By Ira Mayle 
A. M., Author of “ Practical Book-keeping.”” Large 12n 
Pp. 318. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: Niehols & Hail, 1868. 
The Practical Book-Keeping by this author was pul 

lished some sixteen years ago, previous to which tl 

branch had not been introduced into schools as a regu- 
larly authorized study. The work was received with 
such favor as to pass through sixty editions—more than 

200,000 copies being sold—within ten years, up to 1866, 

since which time the revised edition has met with even 

greater favor. In the University Book-Keeping, th 


dition 


same general plan has been followed, with the additic 


| of much practical information and many valuable hints, 


in the chapters added upon Business Correspondence ; 
on Commercial Papers, as prommissory and nogotiable 
notes, orders and receipts, certificates, drafts, checks, etc. ; 
on Commercial Calculations, involving all the arithmeti 


| cal operations needed, and including Life Insurance; on 


the Philosophy and Morals of Business, and the Elements 
of Commercial Law. Full instructions are given in single 
and double entry, with forms and numerous examples fo! 
practice—all greatly simplified and arranged in such man- 
ner as the experience of the author has found best adapted 
to securing the special end in view. M. 


A Fourteen Weexs Course 1n Descriptive AsTRONOMY. 
By man Ntecle, A, 1. Prin. Eimira Free Academy, and 
author of ** 1 Fourteen Weeks Course in Chemistry.” Vimo. 
Pp. 318. New Yori. 1.N. Barnes & Co. 1868, 


We never much admired, as a general rule, the c) 
of books or of teachers that profess to impart a science in 
a dozen or any definite number of lessons; but in favor 
of astronomy, and of this book we must make an excep- 
tion. Of course, to acquire a full knowledge of the 
number, motions and condition, so far as known, of the 
heavenly bodies, of the earth’s relation to them, and of 
their relation to each other, is the work of a life-time. 
Yet the outlines and general facts of astronomy, we can 
conceive, may be acquired in a short time and by means 
of comparitively few lessons or lectures in connection 
with proper apparatus and diagrams; and this is the book 
for that purpose. We like it throughout. It is up to the 
most recent discoveries, and imparts what it professes in a 
clear and pleasing manner. The History of Astronomy, 
in the beginning, is at once brief and satisfactory, and the 
arrangement of the whole matter is natural as well a 
scientific. ‘The admirable chapter on the nature and 1 
sults of the spectrum has only one fault: there s! 
have been more of it. 


e- 


Fay’s Great OvutTLine or GEOGRAPHY. 
Fay. kor High Schools and Famili 
I2mo; Atlas in folio. S3.75 Vew 


& Sons. 1s68. 


The author strikes out for himself upon a new path. 
He does not attempt to teach the whole science, and 
many familiar names of rivers and towns, which we think 
“must be found in the Geograpby,” will here be ht 
for in vain. The book is a great outline, as its title 
dicates. | 
treats briefly, but in simple language and beautiful order, 
the fixed stars and constellations, the milky way, the 
planets, asteroids, giving imaginary views of the heavens 
from different planets, until the pupil appreciates the po- 
sition of our earth among the heavenly bodies, and is ready 
to begin work at home, with longitude and latitude, day 
and night, and the seasons. Then follows physical geog- 
raphy—the grand outline here being the earth as viewed 
from the moon. ‘Then political geography, followed by 
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Europe, beginning with 
the Roman Empire; this followed by a fuller outline of 
the United States. Africa, Asia and Sonth 

whose physical features are well brought out on the large! 
maps in the Atlas, receive no further special notice. Thi 
is an excellent text-book, which the author hopes ** may 
nthe 


outline views of South-western 


America, 
! 
l 


not be regarded by other school geographie Held as 
n enemy, but as a reinforcement.’ 
\ Hanp-Bookx or Potrrics ror 

Ve Pherson, LL.D... Cle he. KR. CU. 

7. Washington, D.C. Drinted fort 


rhe had at the 


bool fay 


Though a hand-book ot 


work, but is intended for 


Politics, this is not af 
all parties by affording 
information as to public acts, public men, and publie events 
in relation to the Government and the action of t 

liticial parties thereon, as every intelligent man of ever 
party should have; and especially just now, on the 
proach of an important election. All he 
relation to public and party action he will find here. Part 
1. consists of the Political Manual for 1866, by the same 
author; Part II. of his Political Manual for 1867; and 
Part III. is the Political Manual for 1868. So that, in 
this single volume, he obtains three Manuals, and thus 
has in his hand the means of comparing the political 
events or the past three years. 


may want in 


A full index gives him 
any portion of every part of the work, and 
greatly facilitates its use. No one but a person at the 
very sources of such information, and well versed in the 
hard work of methodical condensation, could have pro- 
duced such a book. B. 


iccess to 


Crasses. Small 


With numerous maps and lustre 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY 
Pp. mM, 
Vew Vork 


yuarto form. 


hia Charles Scrilmer & Coa. 1868. 

his is the primary or first class-book intended for use 
with Guyot’s School Maps. It ir, we believe, by Mrs. 
Mary Howe Smith, and is an admirable book for 


ducing the child to the regular study of 


intro- 
geography by 
means of books and maps, after oral instruction by the 
teache It commences with the spot where the ‘earner 
the and, after considering the 
position of that place, gradually enlarge 
geographical idea till the 


of tne 


then 13- school house 


nature and the 
hape, size and local relations 
world are comprehended, in their natural orde: 
In doing this, the productions, animals, climate &c., of 
each nation » and that kind of 
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the most readable school book on Natur 
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harming work, while it hes the merit of scientit 
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t anecdotes of animal 
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These are the fir what the author tet 
** Natural Serie 


term 


t books in 
;’ and, judging of it 
ind to 
The design is to awaken the mind to the per 


from them, th 


seems to be well bestowed convey a rea 
meaning. 
ception of number from the consideration of surroundin 
and the inérease and 


Chis is the natural process ; 


and familiar objects, in quantities 
d‘minution of quantities. 
and being well begun in the first of these b-oks, the ide 
is not lost sight of in the second,—being there varied by 
mental, slate and blackboard exercises, well graded and 
The pupil, if properly trained by thi 
method, cannot but have a sound knowledge of numbe: 
and their powers and relations in the elementary rules ; 
and this must leave a good, and the only good, founda- 
tion for useful and practically valuable arithmetic.  B. 


in great variety. 


Dr. Smiru’s Orv Testamen'r History. Student's Seric 
From the Creation to the Return of the Je ws fi om Captivi 
Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. With Maps and wood cut 
l2mo. Pp. 780. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Harper & Bri 


This work is designed to take its place in the author 
series of Students’ Histories by the side of the historie 
of Greece, Rome, England and France. It is uniform 
with them in size and appearance; and in fulness, accu- 
racy and the use of the best sources of information, it i 
doubtless all that the ordinary student will desire. Th 
work consists of three parts. The first part shows thx 
connection Old and New Testament History, 
and the relations of the Holy Land to nations cotempo 
rary with the Jews,—bringing the narrative down to th 
destruction of Jerusalem. 


between 


The second part, containing 
2 Lord’s 
istry illustrated by valuable collateral information. Part 
third embraces Apostolic Very much interesting 
and instructive matter is found here as to the Jewish pez 
ple, their manners a custom Biographic 
etches of the i and other characters ot 
New Testament 
The book contains a number of maps— 
showing the Holy Land under different rulers, also t! 
Paul. 
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Tue Lancasrer Merir Cuecxs. Each set containin 

Eiyhty S-merit checks, with a proportionate number of 

3's, 2's and Vs. Size, 2x24) inches. Price, 81 

dress, J. DP. MeCaskey, Lancaster, L'a. 

These are cards, 2x2} inches in size, showing the 
number in prominent bl ack type, with the words “ Merit 
Check” above it, and an appropriate motto beneath. 
They are printed on the best Railroad Check Board. 
The simplicity of the plan commends itself to those who 
would, without loss of time, keep an accurate record of 
each pupil’s standing, in such manner as to have the at- 
tention of the pupil constantly active. ‘The Checks ( 5- 
merit) are distributed each morning—to be exchanged 
tor lower numbers—a merit being lost for each failure 
during the day. Merits thus lost may be “ made up” by 
preparing the lesson before the credit for the day goes 
upon the Evening Merit Roll. For lateness, a merit is 
lost which cannot be regained. ‘There is a loss of two 
merits for each half day’s absence, unless the lessons for 
that day be “*madé up.” For disorder, merits are for- 
feited at the discretion of the teacher. When the Merit 
Roll is called, before the checks are collected, each pupil 
gives the number held at the time, unless he desires to 
make good one or more failures. ‘Thus, from the roll, 
an exact weekly, monthly or annual average may at any 
time be made out. The pupil soon finds this to be per- 
centage practically applicd—a loss of one merit being 20 per 
cent. on his day’s work, or nearly one per cent. on his 
standing for the ordinary school month. We have used 
this plan and know what it is worth. Specimen checks 
will hereafter be enclosed with each set of School Mot- 
toes mailed to teachers. M. 


Mace’s Servants or THE Stomacu. The Servants of 
the Stomach. By Jean Mace, Author of ** The History of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” ** Home Fairy Tales,” de. Reprinted 
Trom the London Translation, Revised and Correeted. Pp. 
Sul. Imo. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The name of this author (pronounced Ma-say) is be- 

coming as familiar to Americans as it has long been to 

the reading public of France. In this series of books, 
which begins with the History of a Mouthful of Bread, 
is continued by the Servants of the Stomach, and com- 
pleted by the History of the Senses and ‘Thought,—he has 
made tor himself a world-wide reputation. In the pres- 
ent work he regards the stomach as the centre of the 
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» Take issu 


vital system—and what dyspeptic is ready 


with him in assigning it that honorable distinction? Here, 


he carries his pupil—grown older now than when we 
knew her last—through the structure and lite of the 
bones, the marrow, the joints, the vertebral column, head 
and chest, arms and legs, muscles, attitudes, movements 
of the body, nerves and spinal marrow, the brain, animal 
electricity, voluntary movements, the cerebellum, the 
nervous centre and involuntary movements, ending with 
the great sympathetic nerve that controls all the functions 
of organic life. Never before have the same facts been 
put so well in that simple language which all can under- 
stand, and with that aptness of illustration which even 


the child can appreciate. M. 


Care Cop anp Att Atone Snore. Stories. By Charles 
Nordhof?. V2mo. Pp. 335, New York: Harper d& Brothers, 
TSO, 

This is a book for market : that is, made up of thick pape: 
many blank leaves and large type, so as to justify the price 
which a volume of its thickness ought to bring; conse- 
quently there is little in it, yet, what there is was quite 
good enough to fill a place in the respectable magazines 
from which it is a reprint, though probably not to justify 
giving it a more permanent form. The scene of its stories 
being in the region of Cape Cod, the tithe may be wel 
enough,— especially as the author candidly confesses he 
did not know what else to call the collection. Yet any 
one who buys the book, expecting to get a full description 
of the scenery, men or manners of that region will not 
be abundantly satisfied. B. 

Geur’s Ink Powprr.—J. B. Gehr, of Shiremanstown, 
Cumberland county, Pa., has discovered a good and cheap 
Ink. The powder is soluble in soft water and at once 
produces a fine black ink, which flows well from the 
pen and is warranted neither to corrode the steel pen nor 
be injured by freezing. As to its non-corrosive quality 
and power to resist the action of frost, we know nothing 
from our own experience, but believe in both from state- 
ments by several County Superintendents and Teachers. 
Of its color and easy flow from the pen we can speak 
from trial. It is superior in both respects, Mr. Gehr 
is an old retired Teacher and deserves support in this 
matter. Packages of powder for 1 pint cost 15 cents; 
I quart 25 cents; or 1 dozen of } pint packages for 30 
cents. Sent by mail, post paid. Address as above. B. 





Educational 


Beprorp.—The annual report of Mr. H. W. Fisher, 
County Superintendent, reports progress in the way of 
*¢ apparatus,’ as follows : ** One hundred and twelve schools 
have been supplied with Perce’s Magnetic Globes at a 
cost of about $1,800. Sixty schools have been supplied 
with primary charts. There are now only six schools in 
the county wholly without apparatus, and these are the 
most backward schools we have. One hundred and fitty- 
two have outline maps; one hundred and fifteen globes, 
charts and other maps, and about one hundred and ninety 
have blackboard surface. There are, however, only 
teen that are well supplied with apparatus. The directo: 
have manifested a willingness far beyond that | 
exhibited to supply the schools with apparatus.’ 

Centre.—The trustees of the State Agricultural College 
have recently held several meetings; one at Williamsport, 
another at the College, and a third at Harrisburg during 
the State Fair. It was designed that the Harrisburg 
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meeting should be a full one, th 
report from it—the Agricultural 
in the State being entitled 
The main object hi 
plans by which the ‘ 
there being but a smail number now in attendance he 
expenses of the College Department are for board and 
room rent, Sg per term ¢ wenty week i 
washing and fuel, S10. This College, 
of the best in the State, despite of 
»f our farmers for scientific cultur 
Lancaster.—Thie last annual commencement 
State Normal School, at Millersville, compietes 
year of its history. The attendance tor the past year, a3 
shown by the Catalogue, was in the Normal School, 654 
students ; and in the Model School, girls 46 and boys 


The remarkable success of this school is ma 


. two Principals, Hon. J. P. Wickersham an 








34 Pennsylvania School “fournat. | November, 


or, Prof. Edward Brooks. An additional building } yeneral was educated at the University at Aberdeen, 
feet long, 40 feet wide and four stories higt beer land, anc s added to his ripe s¢ holarship many year 
completed during the past summer, the former building f successful experience as an educator in Pennsylvania. 
with an east fr nt of feet, and south front of ry the high ccess crown his efforts at the Univer- 
being found too small to accommodate the larg imber | sity. fe are lookir opefully to the day when th 
of students applying for admission. liversity ar shall be known and honored as the 
The public schools of Columbia, under the principal ni ity iene is.” General Fraser is a 
ship of Mr. A. O. Newpher, are in a flourishing cond noble an, and thusiast in the educational work. 
tion, The most commodious public schocl building in ‘e are sorry to lose him from the ranks in Pennsylvania. 
the county is found here. The School Board some time Maine.—Prof. Geo. M. G late editor of the 
since purchased, for the use of teachers and pupils, a Maine nral, gi to Minnesota to take charge of a 
valuable library, comprising some fifteen h undred volumes— Normal School at Mankato, in that State. The Normal, 
perhaps the best of the kind in the State. inder its present editor, Mr. B. Thurston, is issued in im- 
Lenicgu.—At the first commencement of Muhlenberg _ proved form and filled witl interesting matter. 
College, at Allentown, the two literary societies we Maryianp.—lIn Baltimore there are in operation nine 
dresse 1 x“ Rev. Greenawalt, of Lancaster. ‘me colored schools, having about 1,100 scholars on the rolls 
was ‘ Literature and Literary Men: Education and Ed: with an average atten< 
cated Men.” The Baccalaureate addres as delivered ers are employed, whose salaries amount to nearly 312,- 
and the degree of A. B. nfterred nem ber . The rent of buil dings for schools is $2,364. 
of the senior class by the President, Rev. F. A. Muhlen- Missovst.—The number of public schools in the State, 
berg. as learned from the statistics for 1867, gathered by the Su- 
° perintendent, Hon. T Parker, was 4,840, being 2,156 


, 
} 
de 


ince of 800. Twenty-one teach- 


more than in 1866; number of school-houses, 41355 
t i being an rease of 1,500 new school-houses during the 
rea: Natural P Philosopl y, $15, 90; Mode ng > year. The number of colored children educated in the 
$31,330; Divinity, $43,443; staphvysics ; State was , nearly double the number in 1866. 
t 


Law, $6,500; Sanscrit, $12,000; Botany ‘ ° New Yorx.—Hon. A. B. Weaver becomes Superin- 
Musical Instruction, 310,000. tendent of Public Instruction, succeeding Hon. Victor M. 
Ittinois.—Prof. Samuel S. White, Principal n Lice ho has held the office for several years. The 
of the Chicago public schools, and associate edit > New York City Board asks for three millions of dollars 
Iliincis Teacher, has become Principal of the Normal | fo penses of current year, one half of which is 
School at Peoria, at a salary of 32,500. He has the | for teache salarie The average attendance in the 
reputation of being one of the best educators in the West. rior 100ls last year was 90,220; the whole number 
The State Teachers’ Institute held a two-weeks session | of pupil g >; the cost per pupil, $8.54. From 
at Normal, commencing August 30. Nearly 250 names _ the las rt of the State Superintendent, we learn that 
were enrolled. Profs. Edwards, Gregory, Hewett, Hon. it ies of teachers throughout the State, in 
Newton Bateman, and other leading men of wd State ed to $3,000,000, and for building and re- 
were in attendance. A good class presented themselves pairs of -houses, 31 37 12,000. Total number of 
as applicants for the State Teachers’ Certificate, of which children bet tween the ages o ind 21 years, 1,372,000 
about 125 have thus far been issued. number enrolled in the s Is, 947,162. Number of 
The new schedule of salaries in Chicago gives the § female teac! "21,218; male teachers, 5, oa 
perintendent $4,000; High School Principal, 32,600; The late Matthew Vassar, founder of Vassar Female 
Normal School P rincipal, $2,200; and District Princi- College, was originally a brewer. The College was found- 
pals, with three years’ experience, $2,000 each. dy ed by him 1 r the higher education of women. 
teachers in lower schools receive from S450 to S is fir 1ati d 8,o00, much of which was 
The estimated school expenditures for the coming year absorbed in buildings and grounds, leaving the institution 
are $795,500, the salaries of teachers amounti t with j ficient wor! apital. By the terms of his 
$340,000. The salary of Ri hard Edward ide will he has left $325,000 additional to the college, which 
of the State Normal University, has been raised t . will relieve it from all embarrassments, and permit it to 


lowa.—The managers of the lowa Agricultur o its real work, Mr. Vassar was 76 years of age at the 
lege have adopted this means for making their tj f hi 
sional land grant of 240, icres availab! ice as a ISCONSIN fhis State leads all the States in the 
source of revenue, The i] as not sola yut lo- lor 1 omparati number of its Normal Sc hools, 
cated in the northwestern part of the Sr: *lectior ’ | six having be pro} ™( yne in each Congressional die- 
land being made in over 30 counties. These land mre . “Tue nal fund amounts in money and lands to 
classified and appraised at from $2 to S5 per acre. 2,3 ‘ing, probably, the largest n weal fund 
tual settlers were allowed to lease large or small farm t possess by any one State Government. S600,000 of 
per cent. per annum on the value, with the ri ilege is fund is now available. The Normal Schools are lo- 
of buying the farm at this value at any time t ated at Whi iter, Platteville, Oshkosh, Stoughton and 
years, and with additional inducement of ing , 
free from tax until it wa purchased. About g ¢ + — 
acres have been settled upon, and an annual income LOWE 4NADA.—The report of the Superintendent 
about $14,000 secured.— Kansas Ed. Journal. of Public Instruction for 1866, just published, gives the 
Kansas.—Prof. M. McVicar, late Principal of the | number of primary schools as 3,589, with an equal num- 
State Normal School at Brockport, N. Y., has accepted | be sachers, and an attendance of 178,961; second 
the Superintendency of the city schools of Leavenworth, | class schools ©, with 1,114 teachers, and 26,468 pu- 
at a salary of 33,500. <A good salary for a town that ; ils; and s perio r, normal and special schools, with 
few years since had no » place on the map. teachers and 1,451 pupils; in all, 3,826 schools, 
The August No. of the Kansas Fournal says: “We 4,829 206,820 il The increase of 
welcome to the broad fields of Kansas General John | schools of all kinds duri g ti “ar was 120; increase 
fraser, President of the University at Lawrence. The upil ; in amount of school contributions of 
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all kinds, $49,613—more than ten times the increase for 
1865. Since 1853 the increase has been, in schools, 
1,474; in pupils, 98,526. ‘There were 138 Protestant 
Dissentient schools, with 4,467 pupils; and 59 Catholic 
schools, with 1,433 pupils.— American Ed. Monthly. 
Peasopy EpucationaLt Funp.—At the last semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Southern Education Fund, held in New York, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were present: Ex-Governor William 
Aiken, of South Carolina; George N. Eaton, of Mary- 
land; ex-Governor Clifford, of Massachusetts; W. M. 
Evarts, of New York; ex-Governor Hamilton Fish, of 
New York; Chas. M. McAllister, of Philadelphia; 
Bishop Charles P. Mclivaine, of Ohio; Peabody Russell, 
of Massachusetts; ex-Governor Graham, of North Caro- 
Jina, and Samuel Wetmore, of New York. The main 
business before the meeting has been the receiving and 
consideration of the regular semi-annual report of the 
General Agent, the Rev. Dr. Sears, of Virginia, late 
President of the Brown University, and the authorizing 
of the necessary appropriations for carrying out the pur- 
poses for which the fund has been given, for the ensuing 
six months. The report read gives a detailed resume of 
the labors of the General Agent since the last meeting 
of the Board, and the measure of progress that has been 
made in the establishment of educational institutions 
throughout the Southern States. It gaves also a highly and 
satisfactory and encouraging description of the earnest 
efforts which had been everywhere made by the citizens 
of the various localities visited in furthering the enter- 
prise. Dr. Sears have been for the last six months engaged 
in travelling through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, 
conferring with prominent gentlemen on the best plans 
of promoting the objects of this magnificent donation, 
and addressing the people on the subject of education and 
free schools. He has everywhere been met with expres- 
sions of distinguished consideration, and at Memphis and 
other large places has been received with public demon- 
strations, and formally tendered the freedom of the city. 
He refers in terms of commendation to the courtesy and 
efficient co-operation of the various local school authori- 


ties, especially mentioning the name of the State School 


Superintendent of Louisiana. The policy of the Trustees 
in distributing the aid of which they are dispensors is to 
make the citizens of the localities where the schools are 
established co-operators in the work, by making their do- 
nations conditional upon the raising of equal or propor- 
tional amounts by subscription, assessment, or otherwise, 
in the vicinities. Communication is established and 
maintained with the various State Superintendents of 
Education, and thus the funds are disbursed through au- 
thorized and responsible channels, 


The school population of the United States is about 
five millions, for whom it is said 20,000,000 text-books 
are required, at a cost of 518,000,000. 


The donations to the various colleges and universities 
of America during the last year amount to $3,100,000. 

There are said to be five hundred American students 
attending German universities. 

Preparations are making in England to establish a col- 
lege for young women, the buildings to cost about S150,- 
000. It is to be located between London and Cambridge. 

Russia has sixty-eight agricultural schools and colleges. 
One of these has a farm of three thousand acres. 

Brazit.—The Rev. J. C. Fletcher has been commis- 
sioned to collect information in regard to school systems 
in the United States, with a view to a similar organiza- 
tion in Brazil. 


Educational Intelligence. 35 


France.—Far as the schools of France are still from 
overtaking the whole population, the progress mage since 
1829, a date immediately preceding Louis Philippe’s 
reign, and M. Guizot’s education bill, seems very great. 
In 1829 there were 30,796 primary schools in France ; 
now there are 69,699, independently of 32,000 adul 
classes—a kind of school not then thought of —and 3,572 
infant schools, another which, though thought of then, 
was in operation in so few instances that no note of 
was taken in the statistics of the time. The middle 
class schools have also increased, though not by an) 
means to the same extent. Again, in 1829, there was 
no free trade in education, no schools were allowed ex- 
cept those of government; now there is perfect freedom 
in every grade of education except the highest; that is, 
any Frenchman may, certain conditions required by law 
in the interest of health and morality being fulfilled, open 
a primary school, or any higher school short of the 
highest, or those doing what we would call university work 
The church has kept pace with the school, In 1829, 
the number of Roman Catholic Churches in France was 
29,959, now it is 42,124. 

Lipraries.—There are in all the libraries of France 
9233,000 volumes. Great Britain possesses only 1,772,- 
oo volumes in all its libraries. Italy possesses 4,150,- 
oo volumes in all its libraries ; I 


it 
it 


the volumes are, for the 
most part, very valuable, old books on theological and ec- 
clesiastical subjects; there are few modern works among 
them. Austria possesses 2,488,000 volumes in its libraries ; 
Prussia, 2,040,000 volumes; Russia, 824,000 volumes; 
Bavaria, 1,268,500 volumes; Belgium, 510,000 volumes 
in all its libraries. These figures would, if added to- 
gether, show the total number of volumes in all the 
libraries of Europe to be about 20,000,000 volumes. ‘To 
read their titles, allowing one minute to each title, would 
take a man nearly 138,889 days, or nearly 400 years. 
PREPONDERANCE oF FemMALe Teacuers.—lIt is gener- 
ally admitted that women are naturally better fitted than 
men for the delicate work of teaching the younger pupils 
in our schools. It is almost as generally admitted that 
they are, as a rule, quite as successful as men are with 
the older children, Nevertheless, there is a very general 
popular indisposition to pay them, as teachers, in ju 
portion to the amount and value of the work they do. 
This is strikingly manifested in the following statistic 
condensed from an interesting paper lately published in 
the Tribune. The averages of monthly wages no doub 
exaggerate the relative difference between the pay of th 
two classes, since the men, for the most part, occupy wha 
are considered the higher positions, and consequently re- 
Yet, making due allowance fo 


t pro- 


ceive the greater pay. 
that, the discrepancy between the wages of male and 
female teachers is much too great to be consistent wit 
justice. According to the last census, there were in the 
United States 150,241 teachers, of whom 100,000 wet 
women. In some of the States the proportion of won 
teachers is still greater. In Massachusetts there are six 
times as many female teachers as males. In Vermont, 
the proportion is five to one, and in Iowa, three to one 
In the large cities the preponderance of female teache 
is most marked. In Chicago there are 24 men to 
women; in Cincinnati, 60 to 324; in Milwaukie, 14 to 
70. St. Louis has 18 to 166; San Francisco, t 

In the Eastern States the difference is increased : ston 
has only 67 men to 565 women; Providence, 9 to 142; 
Brooklyn, 27 to 510; Philadelphia, 81 to 1,263; Balti- 
more, 42 to 335; and Washington, 4 to 56. Louisville 
has 29 male teachers to 103 women. In this city, in 
the year 1860, three-quarters of the public school teach- 
ers were women. In 1866 there were only 178 males 
out of over 2,000 teachers, and the relative number have 
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since remained about the same. The cau yt this re- 
markable disproportion is simply that teaching does mot 
fford as good an opening for men as other occupations; 
and as people will always seek for the best attainable pay 
nd employment, this field has almost been abandoned to 
women.—WN, VY. Teacher. 


g the past 





Puirapetputa Potyrecunic Cottece.—Duri: 
vear the Polytechnic College has occupied more commo- 
dious buildings, and is now in a flourishing condition. At 

e last annual commencement, addresses were delivered 
by Gustavus Rundk, Esq., and Tittan |. Coffee, Esq., 
who spoke of the pride which the graduates should take 
n the College. Dr. Kennedy, the President of the Col- 
ege, then conferred the degrees on the following gradu- 
ites: Bachelor of Mine Engineering—E. H. Huges, 
North Carolina; Samuel Hunt, Penna.; Wm. Jullitte, 
Virginia; Richard Lewis, Penna.; J. R. Vancelin, Pa. 
On Lubricators—Murray Bacon, Penna. Bachelor Civil 
Engineering—J. S. Bishop, New Jersey. Tubular 
Bridging—Alfred Augustus Curtis, Del.; Henry Fried- 
lev, Penna.; B. F. Howell, New Jersey; S. H. Ladd, 
New Jersey; W. H. Mund, Penna.; E. V. Munioz, 
Cuba; S. H. Aliphant, Penna. ‘Tunneling Rocks—A. 
M. Shuster, New Jersey; J. E. Thropp, Penna.; B. B. 
Vandusen, Penna.; A.D. Wright, Penna. The Mas- 
ter’s degree was conferred upon the following graduates 
of three years’ standing: Master of Mine Engineering 
John Price Wetherell, Mining Engineer, Mahanoy City, 
Penna. Masters of Civil Engineering—Jonathan R. 
Jones, Civil Engineer, Conshohocken, Penna.; Henry 
H. Corson, Civil Engineer, Pottstown, Penna. 








The want of preparation of many applicants for ad- 
mission to the Polytechnic College has led to the estab- 
lishment, in Montgomery county, of the Preparatory 
School, which is now open to youth, whether they desire 
subsequently to pursue the College course or not. The 
object of the school is to train thoroughly in the elemen- 
tary branches of education, and thereby to qualify students 
to prosecute more profitably advanced Scientific and Tech- 

cal courses. The buildings are attractive and conve- 
nient. They contain twenty-four dormitories, the requi- 
site school and class-rooms, and accommodations for the 
Principal and his family, who, with the students, consti- 
tute one household. ‘The spacious lawn and grounds are 
tastefully laid out, and in addition to other healthful ex- 
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ercises, students participate in the care and cultivation of 
a large garden of ornamental plants. 
The Teachers’ Association in Chemnitz 


memorial looking to a 


GERMANY. 
reform of school 
The position of 


has issued a 
affairs. Four topics are considered: 1. 
the School. 2. Its outer and inner organization. 3 
The education and installation of teachers. 4. Their 
rights. Under the first head, the memorial, while not 
attempting to decide whether the school should be a State 
or Communal institution, evidently leans to the latter. It 
endorses compulsory attendance, and demands the sepa- 
ration of the School from the Church. Those parent 
who fail to educate their children are to be punished, 
they must be compelled, until they are educated enough 
to compel themselves. 

In the Prussian Parliament, F. Harkort complains that 
although the greatest liberality has been shown toward th 
heroes in the late war, a smaller amount has been appro- 
priated for the schools than in 1867. In 1863-65 the 
military budget was 17,000,000 thaler, the population in- 
creased from sixteen to nineteen millions ;. the budget tor 
all schools about 73,000 thaler. ‘ This happens in an 
intelligent State, which has 35,000 teachers and 3,000,- 
e0o school children.” ‘The number of uneducated re- 
cruits has doubled since 1844. ‘The Normal Schools 
have but few pupils, and in Liegnitz ninety-one teachers 
were lacking in 1861. 

The city of Danzig has sent in a petition, demanding : 
1. The separation of the School from the Church. 2 
A higher standard of education in the Common School. 
3. The same in regard to the Teachers’ Seminaries. 4. 
The division of pupils in the Common Schools into such 
classes that no teacher shall be obliged to teach more than 
fifty to sixty children. 5. ‘The control of the schools to 
be in the hands of local officers, and not of the State 
6. The schools entirely free. 7. The State to be respon- 
sible tor the support of the schools. 8. The teachers to 
have a sufficient salary and pension fixed by law. 

The 16th General Meeting of German Teachers took 
place at Hildesheim, June roth, 11th, 12th and 13th, 
1868. There were 710 teachers present, 500 of whom 
belonged to the Kingdom of Prussia. In the main as- 
semblage, the following were among the papers read: 
On the Formation of Character; On the Principles of 
School Legislation at present; Popular Superstition and 
the School; and School Statistics.—Vichigan Teacher. 
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DerarYMENT oF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
HareisspurGc, November, 1868 \ 


OFFICIAL. | 


DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Annual Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall College 
1867-8. 

General Catalogue of Marshall College, Franklin and 
Marshall College, and the Theological Seminary of the 
German Reformed Church. 

Catalogue and Circular of Shrewsbury 





Academy, York 
county, Penna. 
Annual Report of the President of the Teachers’ In- 
tute of the City and County of *hiladelphia for 1868. 
Teachers’ Advocate for October, 1868. 
Address of General O. O. Howard on the Educational 
nterests of the South. 


Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 


} 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 


‘truction of the State of New York for 1868 





Programme of the Bucks County Teachers’ Inst 
tor 1868 
Catalogue ’ the is~eacne 


county for 1367. 


Institute of Washingto 


APPOINTMENT OF CO. SUPERINTENDENT. 


Alfred W. Larrabee, of Great Bend, Susquehan: 
county, has been appointed County Superintendent, 
place of W. W. Watson, resigned. Mr. Larrabee wa 
recommended for appointment by the retiring Superin- 
officers and many leadi 


ie principal county 


° 
DIRECTORS AT INSTITUTES 





ittend the Teachers’ Institute 
In many counties a spec 


ire urged 





t pective counties. 
day has been appointed, cn which matters of interest to 
directors will be considered. If invited to be present on 


a certain day, directors who have an interest in the schools 


Ww WwW wD 
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under their charge can hardly find an excuse sufficient to | INSTITUTES. 
keep them away. ‘here are very important questions —— 
sh relating to school affairs, which directors and teachers can Chester West Chester October 26t! 
es ae consider profitably together. Among these, may be named Clearfield . Peer * leartield at «++ October 26! 
it ak questions relating to school grounds, school houses, schoo] Indiana, amano - Indiana, October 26th 
“wage furniture, school apparatus, uniformity of text-books, em- Warren, ........Sugar Grove , November 3d. 
Theit ployment of teachers, grading schools, attendance of Lancaster ........ Lancaster. : Nov ember gth 
Sen pupils, school visitation, &c., &c. Besides, it is well for Lawrence » New Castle. ...+6-. Nov ember gth 
ay ae directors to inform themselves as to what is done atthe Venango........ Franklin, . a% November gth, 
wae Tht Institutes. If directors allow the schools to be closed, Adams . ; -.Gettysburg.......... November gt! 
aids and the teachers to attend the Institutes, many persons Franklin Chambersburg » sees November 16th. 
etm will _be apt to consider it their duty to see whether the Potter ie hall Lewisville ey ial a Nov ember 17th. 
bed,— districts receive an equivalent, and this they can do best Schuylkill....... Pottsville. iy Sista Bae oe 17th. 
et by attending the Institutes themselves. ahs Montgomery.... - Norristow N..++++++-November 
. For these reasons it is hoped that hundreds of direc- Cumberland,.....Mechanicsburg..... - Novemb er 
sn alba tors will be found at the Institutes the present season par- Mitiin. ia eca ieee - -Lewistown 
Kee ticipating in the exercises, and adding interest to them. Cameron........ Emporium ree 
appro- ° Mercer ‘ Greeny Raid wiccp ans a November 2 
Ge the PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. Delaware... wert rere November 
rd “oe —— ee Lehigh ere eee: Allentown . . December ed t. 
iget tor NO. NAME. COUNTY. Lycoming... .++++Muney,.., . .Decembe: 7th. 
sin an 201) Mary F. Eaton.....Allegheny City, Allegheny Co. Huntingdon Huntingdon - +-December 14th, 
agg 202 rf RE Allegheny City, “ PN dibs awse Tionesta.... December 15th, 
ail ail 203|E. M. Mould. . Arsenal, “ Perry iedeeeteaee New Bloomfield December 215¢. 
Schools 204, Mary J. Thompson.. Pittsburgh, “ Northampton cows Easton. secscee eee December 213t. 
cachers 205|Francis M. Jolinston. Parnassus, Westmoreland Washington ...... W ashington ........ December 215+ 
206} Helen Renivick. ....Allegheny City, Allegheny SOMONE. o.4050655 nerse December 21st. 
sndine : 207|J. P. Andrews....../ Allegheny City, “ Fayette J nan December 21 st 
che, 2. 208 M. C, Manspe: aloes . Allegheny City, Centre. wa . December 28th. 
School. 209 |Rachel B. Crooks. - Allegheny Ci ity, ony coe o FD ; ...+December 28 
“er 210] Joseph M. Logan... ‘ Allegheny City, a6 December 23¢l 
0 such 211| Merianne agp sc City, CHANG: 0.0:40,9 5 HR ++ January 18tl 
ore than 212} John B, Irvin, . Pittsburgh, 
hools to 213) Samuel F. Patter rson, Arsenal, MR. BOYD'S ENGAGEMENTS. 
e State Agricultural College, Centre > io 
respon- 215 Sallie J. Kelle Boalsburg, “ Mr. S. G. Bovd informs the Department, unde 
chers to 216) John N. Porter...,.Hazleton, Luzerne of September 25th, that he has engagements as follow 


217)Patrick Martin.....Hazleton, ss 

218/Sam. H. Headley... Jolleytown, Greene 

219!R. S. Gates........ Manheim, Lancaster 
220} Jeremiah Truttchey.Stroudsburg, Monroe 


Luzerne tobe 19th. 
ember 16 
November 2 


ers took 
id I 3th, 


sha 


‘pf | 
whom alee acs ale 
As oe 221 | Maggie i. Matt... sac Armagh, Indiana een k a 
rs read: 222) Lucy M. McNeil... . Pittsburgh, Allegheny ‘ 
ciples of 223|Gennie M. Allen... Pittsburgh, -“ 
on and 224!Hattie M. Lewis... . Pittsburgh, - ic 
acher. 225|Reuben Jacoby.....Richmond, Northampton SHALL TEACHERS BE ALLOWED THE TIME 
226!J. A.C nangnes Freemansburg, = TO ATTEND INSTITUTES 
227) Ella B. . «Providence, Luzerne —-- 
228/Carrie Sense «ese. Providence, “ In many counties the custom of allowing 
229|David R. Brubaker. .Bainbridge, Lancaster time to attend the annual County Institute ha 
230|J. E. Moore. - Green Tree, Allegheny common, that little is ever said concerning 
Institut 231|Wm. A. Johnston... Allegheny, y Wherever it is a mooted question, however, the 
232) Maggie McCreight. . Pittsburgh, is to settle it by contract at the beginning of the t 
shingto 233|M. J. McCracken... Pittsburgh, The following, among other reasons, it 
, 234| Jennie Ralston...., Pittsburgh, should induce directors to grant the five days 
235/Caroline Davis...... Pittsburgh, the law to teachers in their employ : 
DENT. 236|Henry G. Squires... Pittsburgh, 1. The law concerning Institutes provides as follow 
A 237|Mary C. Hays - Allegheny, ‘¢That all Boards of Directors may allow the teachers 
wrerge 238|Mary M. Creight.... Pittsburgh, their employ the privilege of attending such Institut 
ndent, 239|Verbena Burns..... Pittsburgh, without making any deduction from their salaries.”’. It 
janes was Sarah C. Osborne. . . Brownsville, Fayette this provision of law is not considered imperative as to tl 
supenn- Elvira Gadd.,..... .Uniontown, - duty of directors, it should be considered as having tl 
7 oe Thomas P. Coulter. Brownsville, - same moral force. No one can read the wie without se 
|Abrm. W. Shuman. Safe Harbor, Lancaster ing that the Legislature wished that teachers should have 
Hiram F. Pierce... . Strasburg, = accorded to them the privilege named in the act. 
Newell Leonard... .. Wells, Bradford 2. No teacher can attend a well conducted Institute 
Leonard H. Eaton... Allegheny, Allegheny without being benefitted, and in turn benefitting his pu- 
Wm. L. Balentine.. .Churchtown, Lancaster pils. ‘The amount of this benefit is in a large majorit) 
nterest to Wm. C. Shuman.. .Columbia, Lancaster of cases more than an equivalent for the less of time. It 


present on Rachel Ewing. ..... Arsenal, Allegheny teachers were better paid, the argument would not be so 
he school s0/Eva M. Simpson....Pittsburgh, strong, but the expense they are necessarily at in attend- 
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ing the Institute is a sufficient burden upon them, with- 
out compelling them to lose the time they are absent from 
school. 

3. A Teachers’ Institute 
teachers alone; it is intended to eonfer it benefits upon 
the whole community. Citizens of all professions take 
part in its proceedings, and derive p.ofit from its delibera- 
tions. It seems proper, therefore, that teachers ought not 
to be expected to bear all the losses attending the holding 
of the meetings of such bodies. 

° 


TO SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


is not intended to benefit 


Secretaries of School Boards will confer a favor upon 
this Department, and quite likely do a good thing for the 
schools of their districts, if they will call the attention of 
the boards, of which they are members, to the following 
articles heretofore published in the official columns of the 
Sebool Fournal: An article on “ Longer School Terms” in 
the June number; an article on “ Teachers’ Salaries” in 
the August number; and an article on ** District Super- 
wision’’ in the October number. 

These articles contain matter which is deemed just now 
of much importance, and it is very desirable that they be 
not overlooked. 


——— —E 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1868. 

Adams.—Owing to the extremely low wages paid in a 
number of districts, teachers are scarce. Some 25 schools 
are still vacant. 

Beaver.—In Marion District, all the houses have been 
furnished with good desks. ‘The School Directors of 
Rochester borough, finding that their school-house had 
become too small, put an addition to it 48x35 feet, two 
stories high, making four school rooms, each 35x24 feet, 
at a cost of about $4,000. They now have a first-class 
public school building. 

lair.—Superintendent examined 171 applicants; 4 
received Professional Certificates; 149, Provisional Cer- 
tificates, and 18 were rejected, 

Bradford.—The Superintendent held three Institutes: 
number of members at three places, 378. Assistance was 
given by Messrs. Allen, Colt, Coburn and Houck. 

Cambria.—A large number of our districts have de- 
Wages in 


cided to grade wages according to certificates. 
25 dollars per 


the rural districts will vary from 25 to 40 
month. ‘Teachers are scarce with us. 

Cameron.—The Directors of Grove township are build- 
ing a good and commodious school-house. Gibson, Lum- 
ber, Portage and Shippen are paying better salaries to 
teachers than formerly. Gibson will have seven months 
school this year; last year only four, 

Little Cameron is on the move, and her motto is 
onward,” 

Clinton.—We have opened eight Lock 
Haven. The higher grades will not begin until late 
in the fall, on account of our new school building not 


schools in 


being completed. 


Cumberland.—Teachers are very scarce. Iam not sure 
that our schools are quite all filled, and some of those 
now filled have inferior teachers. 


Erie—One district has ventured to change the division 


of the school year, and now has but one term of five | 


months. It is hoped that this will induce adjoining towns 
to do the same. 

Erie City.—The attendance of the pupils for the month 
has been better than during any previous month, Four 
per cent. better than the corresponding month of last 
year. The teachers receive a premium for good attendance 


of pupils. 
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Fayette.—The fall session of the County Normal Schoo! 
closed September 18. The school is in charge of an able 
corps of teache: Good buildings are being erected in 
many districts of the county, and Directors aie urging the 
adoption of a higher standard of qualifications on the part 
Salaries have been increased considerably. 
The Superintendent visited 44 schools in 

They are in good condition for the time 
they have been operati yn, 

The State Normal School has opened with a large 
number of students. The accommodations are more 
ample and better since the large addition has been made 
to the buildings. 

Franklin and Marshall College opened the fall term 
with an increased number of students. The opening ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Wm. N. Nevin. 

Lebanon.—A general interest seems to be manifested 
in school matters. Full Boards of Directors and quite a 
number of citizens were present at many of the examina- 


of teachers. 
Lancaster. 


Lancaster city. 


tions. Schools open with cheering prospects for the coming 
s€3sion, 

Lycoming .— Quite a perceptible improvement has been 
made by the teachers in United States History since last 
examined. ‘Teachers’ salaries will range from thirty to 
thirty-five dolla Not less than fifty teachers will have 
to be imported from other counties. 

Northampton,.-—The Superintendent is engaged in making 
preparations for the County Institute, which is to be held 
in Easton, December 21. 

Perry.—Rye and Penn townships will have five months 
The former pays thirty and the latter from forty 


Five new houses will be 


each, 
to forty-five dollars per month. 
completed for school the coming winter. 

Pittshburgb.--Total receipts of the Central Board of Ed- 
ucation, $100,797.12; expenditures, $94,268.03; bal- 
ance, 07,529.09. 

Salaries paid ward teachers, $64,215.01. 

Salaries paid High School teachers, 55,740.00. 

Number of males in High School, 61; females, 101; 
average attendance of males, 47; females, 64; average 
percentage of attendance, 92. 

We are arranging for the establishment of a training 
chvool in the city, and a strong effort is being made to- 
ward the erection of a High School building. 

Pottsville.--Whole number of scholars, 1,599; average 
number, 1,316; percentage of attendance for month, 83 ; 

of attendance for term, 76; number of visits 
oy the Superintendent during month, 112; visits by Di- 
12. 

Scranton. —The schools are in successful operation. 

Venango.—The Venango City Schools opened on the 
14th. Both the Principal and First Assistant are gradu- 
ates of State Normal Schools. 

Warren.—The Conewangi Directors have concluded to 
establish a District Institute. The first meeting was at- 
tended by six teachers and two directors. 

W estmoreland.-—The Superintendent examined 375 ap- 

certificates ; nearly two-thirds were males ; 
scted, 40, In some localities there is still con- 
iderable opposition manifested towards employing female 
The examinations were well attended by Di- 
g full Boards, and by quite a number of 
citizens. The good work is rapidly moving along. 

York.—The small number of applicants rejected is the 
result of a notice given last year to those who held “ pro- 
test allowed to improve themselves during 
the year or to “quit the business.” Very few presented 
themselves who had not attended school or studied closely 
at home. Our schools are not all supplied, Aut the re- 
jected ones and similar material shall not rob the children, 
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Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools. 


CONDENSED TABULAR STATEMENT. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the location of the institutions receiving and maintaining soldiers’ orphans 
at the expense of the State, together with the number of orders issued, admissions, discharges, deaths, and present 
strength of each and of all, as shown by the books of this Department on the 30th of September, 1868. 
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P.& A. Orphan Asy lum| Allegheny City 
Home for Friendless....| Allegheny City 
Soldiers’ Orphan Home.) Pittsburg 
Epis. Church Home,... | Pittsburg 
Rochester Orp. Home. .| Rochester, Beaver county 
Zelionople Farm School | Zelionople, Butler county 
Kmaus Orphan House. .|Middletown, Pa 
Children’s Home. ......| Lancaster 
St. James Orp. Asylum.} Lancaster 
Home for Friendless | Wilkesbarre, Pa. ....500.0+ «sees 
Womelsdorf Home.....|Womelsdorf, Pa 
Church Home | Philadelphia 
Orphan Home Germantown 
St. Vineent’s Asylum...|Tacony, Phila 
St. Vincent's Home..... | Philadelphia 
> St. John’s Or. Asylum..| Philadelphia 
Catholic Home | Philadelphia 
St. Vincent’s College...| Westmoreland county 
Children’s Home | York, Pa 
St. Paul’s Orp. Home.. 24 
Penn. T.S. for F. M.C., 3| 
2 Nazareth Hall..........| Nazareth, Northampton county.. | 
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GET DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE. 


within the reach of those who are journeying 
'on the road to scholastic attainments, let us 

The above caption is found at the head of | look a little at the facilities now afforded for 
one of the selections in a late issue of the Four- | acquiring the knowledge of a single science at 
nal; and as the successful application of the | the present time, and those presented to the 
injunction materially depends upon the means | minds of pupils about 60 years ago. 
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At or near the period last named, a gentle- 
man having several children to educate, and wish- 
ing that they should obtain some knowledge ot; 
geography, took occasion, when in Philadel- 
phia, to call at a book store and inquire for an 
atlas. He was told by the proprietor, who 
cast a significant glance at the enquirer, (on dis- 
covering him to be a countryman,) that they 
kept atlases, but they were “‘ high””—the price 
being ten dollars. A copy was procured and 
taken home, but it proved much like the ele- 
phant won at the raffing—the owner knew not 
what to do with it, nor did any of his family 
or friends! This collection of maps, besides 
the hemispheres, contained the three grand di- 
visions of the Eastern Continent and of Europe, 
according to the divisions at the time. ‘There 
were separate maps of the British Isles and of 
some other countries best known, as France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, &c., &. There were 
the thirteen original States and a large map in- 
cluding said States and what was called the 
Western Territory. But this gave no more 
definite knowledge of the Great West than of 
territories in the moon. How could it, when 
even the western part of Pennsylvania was 
mainly a wilderness! 

There were at that early period no globes to 
be found—at least those which could find ac- 
cess to ordinary schools ; and, as to either teach- 
ers or pupils delineating the form of a globe 
on a plain surface, and drawing the correspond- 
ing lines of measurement on such a surface—it 
such a thought had ever found its way into a 
teacher’s brains, it was never carried into prac- 
tice in the school room. And the very thought 
of people living on the other side of the globe, 
and walking on it with their feet opposite to 
ours, was a thought entirely beyond conception! 
But it is now a idea familiar to the minds 
of many children 10 vears of age. 

The magnetic globe, now so common in 
many schools, very clearly illustrates the 
ation of our antipodes—tor, if the teacher ex- 
plains to his pupils that the attraction of gravi- 
tation, in confining bodies to the earth on all 
must produce an influence exactly like 
that of a magnet, in attaching to the surface of 
an artificial globe, they have the idea of the 
antipodes at supposing, from any 
position on its surtace, a line to be drawn di- 
rectly through the globe’s centre to the oppo- 
side side. But where magnetic globes are not 
at hand, the idea may be made very familiar 
by a common hemisphere map. Here the op- 
posite portions of the circle, made by a line 
passing through its centre, represent opposite 


situ- 


sides, 


once, by 


sides of the globe, from which we have a gen- | 
positive faults on the part of pupils. 


eral idea of Antipodes, to any portion of its 
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surface. But there is a little instrument of in- 
valuable service in representing a globular sur- 
tace on a black-board, or on a paper, allotted 
to the delineation of a map of a hemisphere. 
I allude to the hemisphere globe, which is 
merely a globe cut in°two—one-half represent- 
ing the Eastern Continent, as generally depicted 
on a globe, and the other the Western. These 
sections of a globe are attached by a hinge, so 
that they can be spread open. Then we have 
two surfaces for plain hemispheres of the oppo- 
site continents. Thus, the idea of delineating 

globular surface, or one which is pertectly 
flat, is no longer a mystery; for we see in the 
inside of the globe, opposite to the Eastern 
Continent (on the round surface) the Western, 
and cice versa. Close the hinge of your hemi- 
sphere, and vou see the extreme sections ot 
your map of the world brought together—the 
most westerly part of America and easterly of 
Asia brought into actual contact, and 180 de- 
grees 0! longitude passed over by shutting the 
sections of your globe! 

The above is 
appliances now in 
where the ins tructors have 
quate to the requirements of their profession. 
With such teac hing, a pupil must be dull, in- 
deed, if he fails to obtain “definite knowledge.” 
In Geography, he has his miniature earth with 


merely a specimen of the 
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the resources ade- 
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adapted either to exemplify its 
and, 


its sections, 
delineation in its real form, or asa plane; 
in either view, an idea is clearly given, and the 
science are brought down to the 
comprehension of youthful minds, that appre- 
the the injunction, “ Know 
what vou know.” HU MANITAS. 
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ON STUDY. 

The ends aimed at in all intellectual efforts 
may be comprehended under two general heads: 
First, the acquirement of actval knowledge; 
second, the discipline of the mind. Both of 
these ends should ever be kept in view. It is 
a too common idea that the acquirement of 
knowledge, no matter how, disciplines the mind. 
Discipline of the mind, however, results from 
the employed in the acquirement of 
knowledge. It is possible tor a person to pos- 
sess a large amount of knowledge, and yet have 
acquired no real discipline of mind. It is one 
thing to know, another fo te//. ‘To possess know- 
ledge is quite different from the ability ¢ wse /t. 
Preliminary to the presentation of suggestions 
on methods of study, I will advert to some ot 
the we gative faults which characterize the teach- 
ing of many, and which may be considered as 
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1. Want of System.—There are teachers who 
make no attempt to present any rules for the 
guidance of pupils in studying. It is hoped 
that such teachers are few, and are growing 
daily less. The fault is radical, and the reme- 
dy must be of a corresponding character. 

2. Want of Knowledge on the part of the 
Tcacher.—It is a fact, and a lamentable one, 
that many teachers have never reduced their 
own studies to any system, and from a want of 
knowledge are, of course, totally unable to give 
any instruction to pupils on the subject. Teach- 
ers of this class should either be brought to a 
sense of their defect in this respect, with a de- 
sire to remedy it, or else the fact should be , 
made manifest to them that they have mistaken 
their vocation. 

3- Want of Thoroughness.—Severe applica- 
tion is not a characteristic of an undisciplined 
mind, Young pupils, therefore, seldom at- 
tempt thoroughness in study only as its impor- 
tance is shown and insisted upon by the teach- , 
er. Thoroughness in study is a point which 
cannot well be dwelt upon too much or too 
often. It would seem as though a mere refer- 
ence to this principle were sufficient. But ob- 
servation shows that pupils are frequently al- 
lowed to “ finish” a study when their knowledge 
of it is of a verity, but the shallowest and most 
sciolistic. Real strength and discipline of mind 
is to be gained by a few things thoroughly 
learned, rather than by many imperfectly ac- 
quired. ‘Teachers knowing and feeling this 
fact will often be censured for keeping back | 
students by those who assume superior know- 
ledge in everything pertaining to teaching. 
Such, however, are difficulties that the teacher 
meets determinedly if he aims at true success. 

4. Studying for the Recitation.—A pride on 
the part of pupils in making a good appearance 
in the recitation class is certainly commend- 
able; but they should be taught that the object 
of study dves not stop here. It is very true, 
that to all pupils it is not possible to make en- 
tirely clear the ultimate ends to be reached; 
yet the judicious teacher, by proper effort, car 
so direct their studies that desirable results w’'| 
be obtained. Recitation is rather a means then 
an end, and should be so considered, both by 
teachers and pupils. 

5. Studying the Entire Lesson at Once.—It is 
a very common practice with pupils to attempt 
to commit to memory the entire lesson for a 
day at one effort. The whole lesson will be 
read and re-read, and no definite conception of 
any particular portion attained, ‘That teachers 
should not more frequently endeavor to cor- | 
rect this fault, is a matter of surprise. The | 
disadvantage of this method of study is too | 
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manifest to need further comment in this con- 
nection. 

6. Committing Words to Memory Withcut 
Reference to their Meaning.—Whole pages are 
frequently committed to memory by pupils that 
to them consist only of meaningless words. 
Although this habit is so pernicious, it is one 
with which teachers have to deal constantly 
and persistently in order to overcome. Young 
pupils are seldom governed by principles de- 
duced from reasoning and experience, but act 
the rather from impulse. ‘Teachers are thus 
often deceived in that they consider some of 
the most simple rules for the guidance of pupils 
so self-evident, that they need not be fre- 
quently mentioned and illustrated, when the ac- 
tual facts are, that they are habitually disre- 
garded. Of such a character is the one I have 
just mentioned, and which cannot be kept too 
constantly before the minds of pupils. 

Many other minor faults might be noticed, 
such as moving the lips, habit of rocking the 
body backwards and forwards, assuming un- 
gainly and injurious positions of the body, &c., 
while studying, to which it is hardly necessary 
to call attention, but which should, neverthe- 
less, be carefully corrected by the teacher. 

By attention to the foregoing principles, a 
systematic method of study would necessarily 
follow; but as a further aid, a few suggestions 
will be given tending more directly to the ob- 
ject to be accomplished. 

1. Every Teacher should have a Study Pro- 
gramme.—This should be made out as early as 
possible in the organization of the school. ‘The 
manner in which a programme is arranged will, 
of course, be modified by the size of the 
school and the degree of advancement of the 
pupils. The plan, however, here proposed, 
can be easily adapted to almost any school. 
The following example of a progrrmme for 
th> first hour in the afternoon will serve as an 
islustration : 

STUDY PROGRAMME. 
‘IM, A. B. c. D 

292 — Reading. Geography. Reading. 

222 Grimmar. Reading. Reading. 

:40 Grammar. Arithmetic. Definitions. 
2:00 Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. — = 

it is taken for granted that the teacher has 
prepared a recitation programme. The one 
to correspond with the illustration of the study 
programme might be as follows: 

From 1:00 to 1:20 History. 
«¢ 1:20 to 1:40 4th Reader. 
1:40 to 2:00 3d Reader. 
‘¢ =§2:00 to 2:20 2d Reader. 

The school is divided into sections corres- 
sonding to the letters at the head of the study pro- 


gramme. For instance, those in section “A,” 
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during the 
Grammar; section 


afternoon, recite in History and 
«B” in 4th Reader and 
Arithmetic: section “C” in 3d Reader and 
Geography ; section “D” in 2d Reader and 
Spelling. The programme shows that while 
section “A” are reciting in History, section 
««B” are studying Reading, section “«C” Ge- 
ography, &c. ‘To make out such a programme 
requires considerable care and patience on the 
part of the teacher, but its advantages fully com- 
pensate for the labor necessary. When pre- 
pared, should be posted in a place where it 
can be seen by the entire school, and its pro- 
visions strictly enforced, 

2. Subjects should be Studied by Topics.— 
There are but few lessons that cannot be con- 
veniently divided into topics, and more easily 
learned than without such division. This 
method of treating a subject has acquired an 
eminent and just popularity with progressive 
teachers. By the study of a branch in this 
way the pupil acquires a definiteness and com- 
prehensiv eness of it, and a clear perception of 
the relation of the different parts one to the 
other and to the whole that can scarcely b 
attained in any other way. 

3. People should Study Ideas 

W ords.— T his point has already been indirectly 
referred to, but its importance can not be too 
strenuously urged. The topical plan will aid 
much in developing this principle. And here 

deem is the great underlying foundation fot 
building an enduring superstructure. The habit 
of clearly, d lefinitel, and firmly grasping ideas 
before attempting to commit to memory the 
words in which they are clot thed, is an invalua- 
ble one, and when formed in youth will be an 
element of almost certain success in after life. 

4. One Subject should be thoroughly Learned 
before the Pupil passes to Another.—Desultory 
study can never result in accurateness ; neither 
will it accomplish real wg sonal of the mi 
Everything lost by such a course i 
while that which is gained is Baie wort] 
The intellectual weakened, 
memory rendered treacherous, and immeth 
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words connected is thus a powerful auxiliary in 
memorizing. In committing to memory proper 
names, or the words of a foreign language, great 
aid is frequently obtained by associating them 
with some familiar word or idea. Teachers 
furnish a practical illustration of this principle 
when in teaching the alphabet they associate 
the letter T with something to drink, the let- 
ter O with the idea of soundness, &c. The 
committing .of an acrostic to memory is ren- 
dered much easier by the known necessity of 
commencing the first word of each line with 
some particular letter, which forms a portion 
of a particular word. ‘The names and order 
of the several colors of the rainbow can be 
given with less difficulty by fixing in the mind 
the word Vidgyor, which is composed of the 
initial letters. In music the name of a note on 
a space is readily recalled by remembering that 
the letters of the several spaces form the word 
Face. Our ability to remember depends upon 
the strength or vividness of the impression, 
and that strength is increased by association. 
The aid which rhyme, by an association of 
similar sounds, gives to the memory is fre- 
quently exemplified. ‘The names of the Books 
of the Bible, the Presidents of the United 
States, the Sovereigns of England, and the 
number of days in the different months are fa- 
miliar examples. Geography and Chronology, 
it is said, are the eyes of History. Events are 
much better remembered when ‘they are con- 
nected with some locality. In visiting the 
of childhood after years of absence how 
familiar spot that have 
en long forgotten: 
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every recalls events 
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** Lulled in > countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain; 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise ; 

Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 
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employment, ‘* Do you sing?” 
on any instrument?” ‘Can you give instruc- 
tion in vocal music?” These have long been 
questions familiar to applicants for positions in 
the public schools of Germany; and happy 
will be that era when they have grown equally 
familiar to the teachers of America. 

Horace Mann, who is usually regarded as an 
authority in eduidésinasil matters, once wrote 
this: “If I were the father of a family, a// the 
members of it should learn music. Almost all 
children have naturally good ears, and can catch 
tunes easily; and, strange to say, they are able 
to master the mysteries of tune much better at 
an early age thanthey do later.” The refining 
influence of music in the school-room and in 
the family circle none knew better than him- 
self. In an able address, which appears in the 
October issue of the Schoo/ Fournal, Professor 
Edward Brooks says wisely, “A school song 
in the heart of a child will do as much for its 
character as a fact on its memory or a principle 
in its intellect.” All leading educators agree as 
to the importance of this kind of instruction, 
and the universal love of music, manifested es- 
pecially by children, is the strongest evidence 
that their position, on this point at least, is not 
to be shaken. 

The wide world over, wherever human beings 
have hearts that pulsate quicker to the senti- 
ment of love or sympathy, or at thoughts of 
home and heaven, there the outgushing ten- 
derness reveals itself in song. Travelers tell 
us that in the mountains the Tyrol, it is the 
beautiful custom of the women and children to 
come out, when it is bed-time, and sing their 
national songs until they hear their husbands, 
fathers and brothers answer them from the hills 
on their return home. On the shores of the 
Adriatic, also, sich a custom prevails. There 
the wives of the fishermen come down about 
sunset and sing a melody. After the first stanza, 
they listen awhile for the answering strain from 
off the water, and continue to sing and listen 
till the well-known voices come borne upon the 
tide. How sweet the weary fisherman, as 
the shadows gather round him, must be the 
songs of these loved ones to cheer him on, and 
how they stre ‘then—as does music every- 
w here—the ties 5 Of ion that bind together 
these humble ‘deieilings by the sea. 

Masit writers have told of how in the c amp, 
on the battle-field, and in the battle-fleet,—in 
hospitals, in transports, and in sacred services,— 
during our late rebellion, they have seen and 
felt the mighty influence of music in inspiring 
patriotism, rousing enthusiasm, and sustaining 
the _— amid weariness and agony. A lady 
employ ea 
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item of herexperienceas follows: “ Inour even 
ing songs we were joined by the soldiers, who 
quickly gathered among us. As the shades of 
twilight deepened, and nothing but dim out- 
lines could be seen, the sob of many a manly 
breast was heard in the pauses of hymns, made 
familiar by the day school, the Sabbath-school, 
the family altar, and the sanctuary. One even- 
ing after a pause, we started the air, ‘Home, 
sweet home.’ All joined in, except the sol- 
diers, They sat in silence, and a long, deep 
inspiration at the close explained the reason. 
One braver to speak than the rest, said, ‘ Ladies, 
the boys never sing that song. It unfits them 
for duty, and makes them homesick.’ As we 
all know, Napoleon I., on that principle, for- 
bade che Swiss evening song, ‘ Ranz des Vaches,’ 
to be sung or played in the army. It paralyzed 
the arms and crushed the spirit of his Swiss 
soldiers. And to-day, the Marseilles Hymn 
sung in France makes Napoleon III. tremble 
on his imperial throne.” 

Instances without number might be cited to 
show that everywhere the gift of music may 
be rendered one of the most precious blessings 
a kind Providence has conferred. Bi ar- 
gument is needed on this point. It is safe to 
presume that most parents would be glad to 
have their children receive instruction here. 
Indeed, most intelligent parents, did they con- 
sult their own wishes, would take this advice 
of an eminent teacher: ‘In the first place you 
must endeavor to have your children surround- 
ed by as much of a musical atmosphere as pos- 
sible. They should hear music of some kind 
from their earliest infancy, and thus the culti- 

vation of their perceptions will begin long be- 

fore they are able to speak. Lord Bacon de- 
clared it as his conviction that he learned more 
before he was six years old than he did in all 
the rest of his life together. The mind of a 
young child is like a sponge; it is ready to re- 
ceive and absorb every thing with which it 
comes in contact. This law applies pre-emi- 
nently to music, which is based more upon the 
perceptions and the em tional nature than upon 
the intellect.” 

Music is ‘also recognized as a stimula 
mental e:3 And if in the cas 
man of genius, why not, to acertain extent, in 
that the pupil also at work upon /is task? 
D’ Israeli, in Zhe Literary Character, tells usthat 
Alfieri often, before he wrote, prepared his 
mind by listening to music: ‘ Almost all my 
tragedies were sketched in my mind either in 
the act o of hearing music, or a few hours after,” 
a circumstance which has been recorded of 
many others. Lord Bacon had music played 
in the room adjoining his study; Milton lis- 
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tened to his organ for his solemn inspirations; 
and music was even necessary to Warburton. 
A celebrated French preacher, Bourdaloue or 
Massillon, was once found playing on a violin, 
to screw his mind up to the pitch, preparatory 
to his sermon, which, within a short interval, 
he was to preach before the court. Curran’s 
favorite mode of meditation was with his vio- 
lin in his hand; for hours together he would 
forget himself, running voluntaries over the 


strings, while his imagination, in collecting its | 


tones, was opening all his faculties for the 
coming emergency at the bar. 

There should then, for a hundred reasons, be 
«music everywhere ;” and in all schools of pri- 
mary or advanced grade a teacher should be 
found who is able either to lead in singing or 
to perform on melodeon, organ or piano. The 
school of the future, without its musical instru- 
ment, will be regarded as incomplete in its 
equipment. This work is now going forward. 
The sale of good instruments to schools is 
steadily increasing. And these are furnished 
at prices that bring them within the reach of 
any good school in the country, whose patrons 
are intelligent, and where the teacher employed 
is progressive. 

In a large school, 
the central feature of the exercise, guiding and 
controlling it, at the touch of the performer. 
And the best instrument of its class for school 
music is, without doubt, the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organ, now manufactured by the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, 596 Broad- 
way, New York. These instruments 
made in some sixty different styles, the best 
of which for the school-room is, we think, the 
double reed five-octave instrument, solid walnut 
case, which costs $170. So excellent is the 
reputation of these instruments that, while 
other manufacturers make deductions to schools 
and churches, these (except in the case of their 
new style of Metropolitan Organs) a//ow no 
discount, but retain the prices of the cabinet 
organs fixed and invariable, regarding them 
fully worth the nguees at which they are held. 

An instructive article on “The Piano in the 
United States,” from the pen of James Parton, 
which appeared some months since in the 4f- 
lantic Month/y, contains several paragraphs in 
reference to this organ. He says: 

«’The piano now has a rival in the United 
States in that fine instrument which has grown 
from the melodeon into the Cabinent Organ. 
We do not hesitate to say, that the cabinet or- 
gans of Messrs. Mason and Hamlin only need 


to be as generally known as the piano in order | the merest tyro in music. 


are | 
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men. We trust the time is at hand when it 
will be seen that it is not less desirable for boys 
to learn to play upon an instrument than girls; 
and how much more a little skill in performing 
may do for a man than fora woman! A boy 
can hardly be a perfect savage, nor a man a 
mere money-maker, who has acquired sufh- 
cient command of an instrument to play upon 
it with pleasure. How often, when we have 
been listening to the swelling music of the 
cabinet organs at the warerooms of Messrs. 


| November, 


_ Mason and Hamlin, in Broadway, have we de- 


the instrument becomes | 


sired to put one of those instruments into every 
clerk’s boarding-house room,and tell him to 
take all the ennui, and half the peril, out of his 
life by learning to play upon it! No business 
man who works as intensely as we do, can keep 
alive the celestial harmonies within him,—no, 
nor the early wrinkles from his face,—without 
some such pleasant mingling of bodily rest and 
mental exercise as playing upon an instrument. 

“The simplicity of the means by which 
music is produced from the cabinet organ is 
truly remarkable. It is called a “* reed” instru- 
ment; which leads many to suppose that the 
canebreak is despoiled to procure its sound- 
giving apparatus. Notso. The reed employ- 
ed is nothing but a thin strip of brass with a 
tongue slit in it, the vibration of which causes 
the musical sound. One of the reeds, though 
it produces a volume of sound only surpassed 
by the pipes of an organ, weighs about an 
ounce, and can be carried in a vest-pocket. In 
fact, a cabinet organ is simply an accordeon of 
immense power and improved mechanism. 
Twenty years ago, one of our melodeon-makers 
chanced to observe that the accordeon pro- 
duced a better tone when it was drawn out 
than when it was pushed in; and this fact sug- 


gested the first great improvement in the me- 


| kind. 


lodeon. Before that time, the wind from the 
bellows, in all melodeons, was forced through 
the reeds. 

«At this point of development, the instru- 
ment was taken up by Messrs. Mason and 
Hamlin, who have covered it with improve- 
ments, and rendered it one of the most pleasing 
musical instruments in the possession of man- 
When remarked above, that the 
American piano was the best in the world, 
we expressed only the opinion of others; but 
now that we assert the superiority of the Ame- 
cabinet organ over similar instruments 
made in London and Paris, we are communi- 
cating knowledge our own. Indeed, the 
superiority is so marked that it is apparent to 
During the year 


we 


rican 


or 


share the favor of the public equally with | 1866, the number of these instruments pro- 


it. 


[tseems to us peculiarly the instrument for | duced in the United States by the twenty-five 
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manufacturers was about fifteen thousand, which 
were sold for one million six hundred thousand 


dollars, or a little more than one hundred dol- | 


lars each. 
manufacture one-fourth of the whole number, 
produce fifty-five kinds, varying in power, 
compass and decoration, and in price from 
seventy-five dollars to twelve hundred. In the 
new towns of the great West, the cabinet 
organ is usually the first instrument of music 
to arrive, and, of late years, it takes its place 
with the piano in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of the Atlantic States.” 

This delightful instrument has borne off more 
than seventy highest premiums in this country ; 
and at the recent World’s Exposition in Paris, 
where were represented the finest instruments 
manufactured in Europe and America—all of 
them played upon and tested by many of the 
best musicians now living,—the superiority of 
this instrument was universally acknowledged, 


Messrs. Mason and Hamlin, who | 
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that ‘the master” could not attend to his school 
duties because of habitual indulgence in the use 
of ardent spirits. 

Before the establishment of the Superintend- 


-ency, a justice of the peace, a lawyer, a min- 


ister, or any other man in the township, whom 
the Board of Directors chose to select, was 


considered competent to examine applicants for 


school. It was found that this kind of sieve 
did not do very clean sifting. A teacher’s cer- 
tificate amounted to no more than alicence; it 
did not indicate the degree of knowledge which 
he possessed. If an incompetent teacher ap- 
plied to an incompetent Board, he was employ- 
ed either because the trustees were too ignor- 
ant to select, or too little concerned as to 
whether they have had a good teacher or not. 
General education was at a low ebb. 

To remedy this evil the Superintendency 
was established. Teachers within the same 


| county were thereafter examined by an officer, 


and to it the first-class gold medal was freely | 


awarded. Within the last few months the vox 
humana or fan tremolo stop, a new and beauti- 
ful invention which combines several recent 
patents, has been added to some styles of their 
Cabinet Organs. It is operated by the ordi- 
nary action of the bellows, and we are assured 
that it is as durable as the instrument itself. In 
connection with the Automatic Swell (exclu- 
sively used in the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organ) it produces perhaps as near an approach 
to the peculiarly sympathetic and attractive 
quality of a fine human voice, as has yet been 
attained in any instrument. 

And, as their latest improved style of instru- 
ment, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company 
is now making preparations for the manufacture 
of what will be known as 
novelty to all, but promising to be of great 
value to the teacher—a complete teacher’s desk, 
with an organ so attached as to be out of the 
way, and yet ready at any moment for use. 
T his 3 instrument (four-octave, double reed) will 
be furnished at such moderate cost as will en- 
able many schools to obtain it that now regard 
the $170 five-octave organ beyond their reach. 
It will soon be allived to the public, and we 





shall look for it with much interest. * * 
PROFESSIONAL AND PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATES 


We have for some time thought that some- 
thing might be said relative to Professional Cer- 
tificates. Not many years ago almost any per- 
son was permitted to teach school—competent 
or incompetent—who possessed the good will 
of the patrons, and it occasionally happened 


| strictly carried out. 





whose duty it should be to visit the schools 
and mark progress. ‘This met with great op- 
position, at least in many places. Ist. From 
the citizers who must pay their salary, and, 
2nd. From incompetent teachers who were 


' obliged to seek a living in other pursuits. The 


design (which was excellent) was to employ 
only those who possessed a ee ge knowledge 
of the branches and skill in imparting them— 
who had not only the ability to teach and 


| govern, but the zeal to accomplish good re- 


sults. The great want of such teachers was 
felt, but it was soon found that there would be 
few schco!s in operation in the Commonwealth 
if the design of the professional certificate were 
Another certificate was 
then issued to supply a temporary want. 

The County Superintendent has much power 
in his hands. Throughout his county he pos- 
sesses the power to accept or reject candidates, 
and there is little opportunity for appeal from 
his decision. ‘To those whom he favors he 
can grant professional certificates, though they 
merit third-rate provisional. ‘To those whom 
he dislikes, he may grant third-rate provisional, 
though they merit professional. 

That many held professional who were not 
and are not professional teachers is clear. The 
Legislature recently passed an act annulling all 
professional certificates. How many profes- 
sional teachers who were recently examined 
received provisional marks we are unable to 
say, but we know that there are stil] some hold- 
ing pro essional certificates lately granted who 
never intend ‘to follow teaching,”—who man- 
ifest little zeal in their work, and who accom- 
plish less good in the school and the commu- 
nity than others who are poorly paid because 
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of poor marks on their certificates given by a 
biased examiner. 

The professional certificate once obtained, the 
holder aspires for Permanent grade. Ii he suc- 
ceeds in reaching this, he is considered a good 
teacher until his works shall prove him other- 
wise. Let us suppose that he holds this certiti- 
cate unworthily. The fact will soon become 
known to at least some of his patrons, and his 
own ability and integrity, as well as that of 
those who granted the certificate, will be dis- 
creditable. This is one reason why (not with- 
out cause) the County Superintendency is, in 
many localities, unpopular. 

Our school system is good in theory, and 
with proper guardians and officers, will pro- 
duce most satisfactory results, If Superintend- 
ents had steadily in view the education of 
youth,—if, in many instances, they possessed 
more knowledge and greater integrity in the 
performance of duty—not every boy and girl 
that applies for a certificate would go home to 
fill the school room and produce fruitless 
sults. If the school house were to wait a year 
or two for competent teachers, a demand would 
arise for such men best qualified; higher sala- 
ries would be offered; talent would be called 
forth from other pursuits; young persons would 
attend our Normal Schools, and fit themselves 
for the life-work of teaching; professional cer- 
tificates (not so-called «« professional ” ) would 
be at a premium, and their holders would find 
a steady and intelligent demand for their ser- 
vices. ‘The school system of Pennsylvania, stand- 
ing upon its own merits, would be universally 
more popular. Yet it seems as though, in most 
places, less vigilance is practiced the longer our 
present system has been in use. 

It is to be regretted that high sala 
call forth as Super; ntendents and teachers those 
who are not always the best men of a county 
or a township. Cannot we have men better 
paid without having our machinery even partly 
composed of ] Must corruption 


re- 


ries Wil 


f bad material? 
necessarily destroy prosperity and take its p! ace? 
Is it not necessary for aé// the laborers in this 
vineyard to work with as much zeal no 

did in the first years of our school system? 
we think we have done good, let us not re st con- 
tent and cease to labor. Let us make it better. 
Let self be regarded a little less, and the pub- 
lic good be more frequently considered. 

We protess Christianity as the basis of our 
government. One of the main principles in 
Christianity is self-denial. Let this be prac- 
tised by those a wield such a powerful in- 
fluence over the citizens of the State; and let 
no one depart from that which * conscience dic- 
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tates to be done,” though his popularity be lost 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Durin lg 
written and pul 


iL . 1] 
books In ali of 


past there have been 

1 great number of text- 
; aaa that are taught in 
common schools, br noire and colleges, and 
there seems to be no cessation of the work of 
producing them. Each new one is designed to 
be an improvement on all that have preceded 
it. Most of the recent works of this kind are 
greatly superior to what were used in the school 
j now at or past the me- 


years 


cal of those who are 


ridian of life. And if recent works b 
properly studied, they cannot fail to insure sat 
isfactory progress. With many persons the 
question arises, ‘* Which of them are the best?” 
And since each class has its advocates among 
those engaged in the work of education, we may 
ask: « W oe shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 
We need not question the sincerity of all our 
text-book authors, publishers and agents, in their 
benevolent efforts to aid the young in acquiring 
useful knowledge. Some of them have done 
that for which they will deserve the gratitude 
of the public, | but others are actuated only by 
motives: of self-interest or self-aggrand izement 
ly a commercial honesty. 
ine that most school 
decide what 


t e 
these 
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It is a great misforti 
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on to examine the various 
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merits and d este and active agents too 
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them to engross the mark 
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in the schools. Some of their 
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books that w ere used in their school days, and, 
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No one can form a just estimate of the rel- 
ative merits of different books without a can- 
did and impartial examination of all of them; 
and this would require more time and study 
than most competent persons have to devote 
to the purpose. But most friends of education 
become acquainted with one or two books at 
least; and learning the good qualities of only 
these, they pronounce them superior to all 
others. Their judgment, too, is often swayed 
by interested persons or by other considera- 
tions. The fact is, all text-books have their 
respective merits as well as defects. Progress 
and improvement is, ostensibly at least, the aim 
of all of them. It is a matter of more conse- 
quence to learner and teacher 4ow the book is 
used than what particular text-book has been 
adopted. 

Much intrigue is now being used to intro- 
duce and establish in schools new text-books, 
for the purpose of supplanting all others. 
Every large city has its share of it. Large 
cities are presumed to have intelligent school 
boards and teachers well versed in all that per- 
tains to their vocation. Hence, the publishers 
of text-books preferred by them have some 
reason to exult in the superiority of their 
books. County and State Superintendents and 
prominent teachers are often beset with new 
books, and are strongly urged to give them a 
recommendation, and sometimes they are libér- 
ally paid for doing it. It is just and reason- 
able that they and all men of learning should | 
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acknowledge the merits of every new book that 
is published, and award to the author such 
credit as he deserves. Failing to do this is 


| almost as bad as a libel on the work. 


In my teaching, which has been extensive, 
and in different places, I have used several dit- 


' ferent text-books, and I am persuaded that very 


} 


few pupils ever learn all that may be learned 
from one set. I have no tho ught of making 
invidious comparisons between those with whic h 
I am acquainted. andor requires me to re- 
cognize many good qualities in all of them, 
When a preference must be made, merits being 
equal or nearly so, let us encourage home genius 
and patronize home productions. This I con- 
sider a rational principle, and one in which 
some selfishness is allowable. It is the same 
principle as using goods of home manufactare 
in preierence to foreign prod ucts. 

Many good text-books in all of the sciences 
are now ‘before the public; and if any pupil 
would learn more than may be learned from 
any one set of them, he mig ht with pro pricty 
use two or more; since some details are 
omitted in others, 


in- 
cluded in one that ave 
Teachers and ali learned men should feel un- 
der obligation to recognize merit, and encourage 
mprovement in any of them; but it is better 
to leave the choice of them to chance, or to 
the vicinity of publishers or authors, than to 
make invidious comparisons, or to make such 
trouble and confusion in schools as sometimes 
arises from changes in text-books. G. D. HUNT. 


Selections trom Exchanges 


GRAMMAR. 


@Y MARY V. LEE, OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WINONA, 


Grammar is stupid, because words and sen- 


tences are so far removed from all things with 


which the child has any genuine, natural in- 
terest. Many a poor martyr to Smith or Mur- 
ray has been “through the book without feel- 
ing for one moment, either any thrill of joy or 
any of that zest and relish with which he greets 
a game of ball, a horseback ride, or a pic-nic 
in the woods. For frequently, if there be ap- 
parent life, it arises from competition with fel- 
Jow-pupils, or from a desire to stand high in 
the estimation of the teacher. 

[ had been kept at Grammar five years be- 
fore I knew it was anything but dry bones. 


| things ;” 


| glad to see the light again. 


Into it had never been breathed that breath ot 
inspiration which could have made it a living 
soul to me. I mourn the loss of those years 
which should have been treasure hours into 
which could have been gathered wealth untold 
from trees, flowers, birds, bugs, and all that 
outside world that shouts so loudly and sings so 
sweetly to every healthy girl and boy. 

I remember with supreme disgust my painful 


efforts to repeat rules I did not understand, (1 


used to grieve then over my inability ‘to say 
now I am glad I was so constituted 
that knowing had to precede saying,) but my 
heart goes up in gratitude for every hour I 
spent in trudging on in the furrow after my 


| father, watching the bits of quartz and felc Ispar 


that glistened as they came into the sun, as it 
Whenever a par- 
ticularly fine specimen presented itself, the wel- 
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come * Whoa!” would be heard, and while 
“Bright” and “ Brindle” were taking breath, 
we would have a little geology lesson, not learn- 
ed, but of that kind that strengthened percep- 
tion. When other “breathing spells” came, 
we had reviews. I selected the specimens as 
their names were pronounced by father. 

~ When I go home now, every field recalls 
some tender, useful lesson, and frequently my 
old rock friends smile down from high beams, 
or look out upon me from mortises where they 
were stored away in lieu of better cabinets. 
Sometimes I come upon a fine old specimen 
that makes my—(I was going to say “‘ mouth 
water,” ) but it is my eyes—with gratitude, that 
I had so good a time as a farm child, and with 
unutterable regret that there was no one at 


school to take advantage of my fondness for all | 


things in nature. 

Every child loves something, is full of some- 
thing, and it is somebody’s fault that his loves 
are not more numerous. All a teacher needs 
to do is to find what has stolen the heart, and 
then possess the power of unbottling it in the 
school—make that which fills the child to the 
brim, run over and flood all his school duties 
with light and joy; and if they are thus fat- 
ted, it will be marvelous if they do not begin 
to bud and blossom for that boy and girl, and 
by and by yield fruit upon w hich they can 
feed and grow. 

I believe grammar may get its share of in- 
terest by being married to the living, breathing 
world, that lies so near the heart of the child. 
Even those things that are usually considered 
most dry are found to possess some sweet juice. 

There is one early chapter in all grammars, 
containing definitions of ideas, sentences, &c. 
| remember a class that became thoroughly in- 
terested in the subject matter of this chapter. 

The method was something like this: 


were leaves, flowers, a quartz crystal, a butter- 
fly in a tumbler, a bell, sugar, an apple, picture 
and other objects. One by one these were 
named by the pupils. Then a rose was held 
up—observed—children saying they used eyes 
and ose in doing it; a bell was rung, ears used, 
and so on until the children had used all their 
senses and told which in gaining the various 
perceptions. 

Again the rose was held up, named, put out 
of sight, and the children made to say if they 
can think how the rose looked. How is this? 
The rose has left its picture inthe mind. Same 
exercise with many objects: children saying, 
«© The bell has left its picture in the mind—the 
leaf its pictnre—the sound its picture, &c.” 


Pictures in mind are mind pictures, mental | 


| thought. 


| **A thought.” 


When | 
the children came up to recitation, on the desks | 


[| November, 


x 


pictures, or ideas. Children led to say, “ By 
using our senses we have gotten mental pictures 
of things outside of us. Mental pictures are 
ideas.’ 

Again look at rose—see things it has—parts, 
as leaves, stems and stamens—qualities, as color, 
form and size. Connected with the real rose, 
are real parts and qualities ; put rose away. 
How many can think of a part? of a quality? 
Then thes ie, as well as the rose, must have made 
their mental pictures or ideas. Then we may 
have ideas of objects, parts and qualities. (Ideas 
of action talked of in same manner.) Here 
teacher might ask, “ What shall I write on the 
blackboard to stand for your idea of color? tra- 


| grance? size? 


White, 
Round 
Sw “et, 
Large, 
A word is the picture of an 1c 
When we have a photograph of a house, 
connected with the picture of the house are 
the pictures of the real things connected with 
the real house—as vines, porches, blinds, hang- 
ing baskets, &c. Why are these pictures con- 
nected? Because the real things are connected. 
In the rose, what are connected? Color, 
form, fragrance, parts, size, &c. Think of the 
rose without thinking of these. Cannot. Then 
the ideas of these things must be connected. 
Why are they connected? Because the rea/ 
things are connected. Connected ideas form a 
Tell me one idea connected with the 
idea of a rose. ‘*Idea of color.” ‘Tell me 
your thought of the rose and itscolor. ‘The 
These words picture what? 
The thought is pictured by 
what? ‘*Words.” The words “ rose white,” 
picture isolated ideas; but a thought is conmect 
ed ideas. Connected ideas require connected 
words for their expression. Performing the 
connection we get “the rose is white.” In 
this we have what? doing what? ‘* Connected 
words picturing a thought.” Here give term 
sentence. Children form definitions thus, ** A 
sentence is connected words picturing a thought.” 
When the ideas of the lesson are grasped, 
call for sentences. If the teacher know the 
loves of each child she will, at first, specify the 
kind of sentences each may give. John shal! 
give a sentence about sheep; Mary about dolls; 


| ° 
'. Words representing ideas. 


lea. 


: 35 
rose is white. 


James about tools and boards; another cars and 


railroads. (Sentences involving cause and effect, 
means to end, &c., could be suggested if the 
children are able for this. ) 

Whatever is of interest to the child out of 
school, bring into the class, so that there may 
be some bond between the world he trua/ loves 
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and that other world which he is urged to love, 
but in which he sees so few lovable elements. 

As the outside world is pictured in sentences, 
try to make the child feel how wonderful this 
chain is—real things producing ideas expressed 
by words. Connected things producing con- 
nected ideas or thoughts, expressed by connect- 
ed words called a sentence. Sentences, the 
great vehicle of communication between peo- 
ple. Frequently ask, «* Where are the ideas?” 
“In the mind;” and “Where the words?” 
«On the board or spoken into the air.” 
“Where are the thoughts—where the sen- 
tences?”? Children can be made interested in 
this, and will admire the wonderful plan by 
which the world is taken into the soul, and 
then re-represented, that others may know what 
we think and love. 

When the whole subject is clear to them, a 
written summary should be demanded, w hich 
should be in substance like the following. I 
say in substance. No teacher will ask all her 
pupils to say just the same thing in just the 
same manner. A good teacher would rather 
have endless expressions, if correct, for the 
same thought. 

IDEAS, WORDS, THOUGHTS, ETC. 

We are surrounded by objects which have 
parts, qualities and actions. 

By means of our senses (mostly) we gain 
ideas of these. Ideas are mental pictures. 
Words picture or express ideas, as John, trap, 
mouse, 

Real things are connected, hence ideas of 
real things are also connected. Connected ideas 
make a thought. Thoughts expressed by con- 
nected words, make a sentence. 
a thought expressed by connected words. Sen- 
tences may be spoken or written. The first 
we hear, the last we see. ‘The fire burnt 
” is a written sentence. 

The matter here indicated is enough for a 
week’s work, probably much more than enough. 
It would be quite sufficient with most classes 
to consider ideas and words for one lesson, 
thoughts for another, sentences for a third, and 
so on. Let the child stay on each point long 
enough to /ove it, and throw himself and all he 
cares for into it. Many adult classes could 
profitabiy consider just this matter and in a 
similar manner.— Minnesota Teacher. 

. 


A FIRST-CLASS TEACHER. 


WHAT HE IS WORTH. 

We copy a portion of an excellent address, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moore, delivered some time 
since in Brooklyn, in aid of the erection of a 
new building for the Adelphi Academy : 


A sentence is 
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««Having spent some of the best years of 
my life as an instructor, I think J may, without 
egotism, claim some knowledge of what a first- 
class teacher is worth. I think I know some- 
thing about the difficulties of a teacher’s pro- 
fession. I know something of the delicacy of 
the material on which he has to work, and of 
the wonderful results which he is expected to 
produce. A rare combination of qualities it 
requires to be a good teacher. I believe it re- 
quires a rarer combination of excellences for 
a first-class instructor than for any other pro- 
fession on earth, the ministry of the Gospel not 
excepted. And when you find a man who has 
a genuine sympathy w ith children—es pecially 
with boys; who has the ability to enter into 
their feelings, into their hopes and fears and 
aspirations, into their boyish pride and boyish 
sensitiveness, and into all the elements that go 
to make up a boy’s life; who has the power to 
arouse the dormant energies in boys, and awaken 
their minds to healthful activity; who has the 
power rightly to direct these energies when 
awakened; who has the ability to subject boys 
to a thorough intellectual discipline, while at 
the same time he is calling out all the finer 
qualities of the mind and heart, and cultivating 
their social affections, and inspiring them with 
noble aims ony generous sentiments; who has 
the ability to lead out and symmetrically de- 
velop the i ers of boys and make their stu- 
dent-life a delight, so that from day to day 
they shall go to their tasks with spring and 
alacrity and bounding joy as to the choicest re- 
creation; when you find a man so endowed that 
he is able to so develop the minds of boys as 
to make them beautiful and gentlemanly in 
their deportment, the elements being so mixed 
that when they come to manhood all shal! rise 
up and say they are men—when you find such 
a man, you will find one who is not only worth 
his weight in gold, but who is worth it ten 
times over—you will find a first-class teacher. 
And that community down in the midst of 
which is dropped such a teacher as that, in 
the providence of God, ought to get on 
their knees and thank the Great Giver for 
such a treasure. [Applause.] Such a teacher 
lays any community under everlasting obliga- 
tion. 

“<T speak as a practical teacher. I repeat 
again, that I know the difficulties which en- 
viron a teacher’s work; I know how difficult 
and delicate that work is; and when you know 
the worth of a finely developed boy—when 
you know how his development is going to tell 
upon the value and wealth and blessedness of 
his life on earth and perhaps in eternity, you 
can in some measure appreciate the worth of 
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such a teacher. Much as a community may 
appreciate, and well as they may pay him for 
his labor, they will forever remain his debtors. 

““Now, my dear friends, such a teacher | 
believe we have in the Principal of the Adelphi 
Academy [applause ;]} and, for aught I know, 
in the entire corps of teachers in that institu- 
tion. I have never been in the school, I have 
never had the pleasure of taking Mr. Lock- 
wood by the hand before to- ~ but 
ing that Scripture rule of judging the tree by 
its fruits, I have said what I have. A large 
boys (I call them mine, and 


1 
, apply- 


number of my 
they are mine; for I own all that come to my 
church and Sunday-school) have been trained 
in this school for years; and, judging by the 
progress which they have made in their studies, 

judging by the thoroughness with which they 
understand what they are taught, judging by 
their beautiful deportment, by the honorable 
sentiments and lofty aims with which they are 


inspired, by the bounding delight with which 
they go to’ ‘their dai ily tasks , and by the enthu- 
siasm they possess in their school, I have no 


hesitation in making the statements which | 
have in regard to the excellence of i 
Academy of Brooklyn.” 

THE STEREOSCOPE IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 


I have lately had charge of a new high 
school where I have been permitted to carry 
out, in its furnishing, my own ideas of what is 
really needed to make the school a success. 
Whether my ideas are correct or not, remains 
to be seen. Our Board of Education had faith 
enough in me totry my plan. Although their 
school-building cost a large sum of money, 

} 


they have not been afraid to furnish the in- 


side of the house, and have rec gni that ap- 
paratus and library are most « a pri enced at 


the outset. 

Among our means of study are nearly two 
hundred stereoscopic views. They are ¢ 
ed principally to teach geography and history. 
They illustrate the scenery of different coun- 
tries, the architecture, the dress, the produc- 
tions and the art of several nations. They are 
from Egypt, from China, from Japan ‘from 
Cuba, from Ecuador, as well as from the 
cities of the world. ‘There are many 
on our flat prairies who have never seen 
mountain or a river, or even a rock, and 
can see in our collection of views the 
mite valley#with its giant precipic ces and its 
misty waterfall, the Cataract of Niag: 
alley of Lauterbrannen, brid 
of the Stabbach streaming from the lofty cliff. 
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They have never seen a ship, but they can see 
in our school-room the gigantic Great Eastern 
looming up among a shoal of smaller craft. 
Our lesson is on Cuba, and we have the Moro 
Castle, the Plaza of Havana, a grove of palm- 
trees, and the interior of a sugar-house. A 
volcano is our subject, and we have a view of 
the cone of Cotopaxi rising high above vast 
Andean valleys. Our history lesson yesterday 
mentioned the Druid temples, and we have 
stone-hedge pictures for them with daisies grow- 
ing among the giant stones. We are reading 
«‘ Edinburg after Flodden,” and the quaint 
“‘auld Reekie” are before us, with 
towering over all. London, 
Palestine, New 


streets of 
the old castle 
Paris, Rome, Venice, Egypt, 
York, Wasbkington, all are made to furnish us 
something to teach the mind through the eye. 
The historic —w of the rebellion are not for- 
gotten. With thesetoaid the eye and enchain 
the attention, with a Universal Atlas and Lip- 
yincott’s Gazetteer, with Guyot’s largest phy- 

al maps, ith Br adshaw's Railway Guide for 
England, and Harp Hand-Book for Travel- 
ers in Europe and ‘de East, we propose to take 
our students in geography on some delightful 
journeys, and it may not be too sanguine to be- 
lieve that a child may be made thus to know 
more of the real life of foreign or of distant 
lands than is often known by the hasty or care- 
less traveler who visits them.—J//inois Teacher. 


> 


TEACHE RS TAUGHT. 


COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 

Few things are so important in life as a just 
estimate of the value of time. Everything in 
a course of education should promote its at- 
tainment. It will be learned or unlearned, 
sang every day. If a teacher is in his 


/ 
pli at the minute; if he has every scholar in 
oe place; if he has all the instruments and 


apparatus ready, down to the chalk, the pointer, 
and the blackboard wiper; if he begins at once; 
i steadily on, without interval or hes- 
he excludes all other to ypics but the 
one before him; if he uses his time up to the 
last drop,—such an one is teaching the truce 
e of time as no sermon can teach it. 

Gossip is the besetting sin of-some good 
teachers. The thread of their association 18 
ack-twisted. It is apropos to everything. Gos- 
should be banished from every recitation- 
room. Nothing can be more radically wrong, 
in education, than the attempt at tals € appear- 
ances. It rots the hearts of children, and 
makes them chronic hypocrites; and it fails ot 
children know and 
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scholars for an examination—assigning this pro- 
position to one, and that passage in an author 
to another—is like the silly bird that hides its 
head, and thinks it is not seen. In all good 
teaching, ‘‘ mu/tum, non multa” is the rule— 
not many things, but much, 

Teachers must not lose courage at slow pro- 
gress. The best things come little by little. 
“© Gutta, non vi, sed Sé pe cadendo.” 

Teachers that are teachers can not be paid. 
Alexander’s conquest would have been no com- 
pensation for Aristotle’s instruction. Their 
name is written in heaven. Irony, sarcasm, 
and the like, should never be employed with 
children. They only irritate, Oil softens 
better than vinegar. Teachers err by giving 
too long lessons at first. If necessary, occupy 
the whole hour with a single sentence or a 
single rule. The next hour you can take two 
or three. Let nothing be passed that is not 
mastered. It will seem slow at first; after- 
ward it will be fast. ** Festina lente.” 

There are teachers who say the lessons for 
their pupils. They learn the trick of it and 
lean on it. They have but to hesitate, and the 
master gives the word. It is partly from im- 
patience in the teacher, partly from over-easi- 
ness. Such a master will spoil the best scholars. 
It is the office of a teacher to help his scholars, 
not to do their work. To be a teacher is 
either the most odious or the most delightful 
occupation. It is the heart that makes the 
difference. The years that Jacob served for 
Rachel seemed but a few days to him. The 
reason was—be /oved her. 


CHILDREN’S SELFISHNESS. 


A love of property is generally considered 
so harmless in a child that it is encouraged 
rather than controlled. But surely it would be 
wiser, as well as more in accordance with truth, 
to bring up a child with the idea that almost 
all which it enjoys is lent or given to it by 
others, and that very little is really its own. 
Out of that little, not out of other people’s 
property, should come the gifts of the child; 
the constant sharing with others of all which | 
it most enjoys, not being enforced as a painful 
duty, but permitted as a privilege, without 
which no good thing would be either truly 
good or sweet. 

There are parents who conscientiously make 
their children always pick off a little crumb 
from their cake for the mother, the nurse, or 
perhaps the elder sister, who has conscientious- 
ly received the crumb into their mouths with 
many grimaces, indicating the immense value 
and magnitude of the gift, while the little hero 
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| who has conferred this vast benefit sits down 


with satisfaction and gobbles up his huge slice 
of cake. This is considered to be making the 
child generous; but alas! how little is this gen- 
erosity like that which wiil be required of him 
afterwards, perhaps at some _ heart-rending 
sacrifice, before he can be a truly generous 
man. 

I know of nothing more likely to produce 
the effect desired with regard to property than 
the making of an equal distribution, wherever 
this can be done. The child, I think, should 
give as much as he takes himself, just as we 
are required to do in after-life by good man- 
ners and good feeling. And here would be 
another useful lesson, that of teaching the child 
to share the common lot without complaining, 
than which there are few lessons more desira- 
ble to be learned in early life, few more dif_i- 
cult to learn for the first time in mature age. 

he Harpers Weeks. 
, 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

In every civilized country in the world, the 
question of the education of the children is 
coming to be looked upon as of the first im- 
portance. Whether trade shall be free or not, 
may await the laws of national growth; boun- 
daries may be settled another time; all ques- 
tions of arts or arms may be dallied with and 
deferred; but how the children are to be taught, 
whether by compulsion or by free-will, and 
what they are to be taught, whether useful or 
useless things, are questions that, it is now get- 
ting to be seen, cannot be put off with safety. 
Not only is every family concerned in the de- 
cision; the State itself is found to be prosper- 
ous or failing, rich or poor, leading or follow- 
ing, according as this question has been wisely 
looked to in the past, or has been neglected 
from the beginning until to-day. Italian un- 
certainty and imbecility, Spanish bigotry, 
French levity and narrowness, English mate- 
rialism and conceit, all come out of the schools, 
and ’tis useless to hope that these faults will 
mend themselves, so long as the cause of the 
evil remains. The reason of the superiority 
of the German people, particularly of the 
Prussians, to the other peoples of Europe in 
morals, in intelligence, in thrift, in all the 
qualities that make men fit for society, is owing, 
more than to all other causes combined, to the 
admirable system of public instruction estab- 
lished there, and to the complete way in which 
that system is carried out. And it is possible 
that the growing interest in the subject of edu- 
cation, and the increasing concern manifested 
as to the deficiencies of existing methods, may 
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be owing to the silent influence of the Prussian 
example. But, for whatever reason, it is cer- 
tain that the interest and the concern are felt. 
Even Spain, degraded as that miserable country 
is, below the level even of Turkey, feels of 
late some suspicion that she is in a bad way, 
and a movement has been made there to es- 
tablish better schools and to compel the attend- 
ance of children. Of course, no permanent 
improvement can be hoped for so long as Isa- 
bella and the priests continue to hold the nation 
by the throat; but it is something that there 
exists any party in the kingdom strong enough 
to start a movement toward a better state of 
things. In France, a more interesting, because 
a more hopeful, condition of affairs attracts our 
attention. M. Duruy, the able Minister of 
Public Instruction, has proposed plans, and 
even begun to carry some of them into opera- 
tion, for the better education of French girls, 
more particularly those ¢ ‘ the higher class. 
Many 
the present state of things, and have spoken, 
written, and talked against it, for some time past; 
but nothing practical was accomplished until 
M. Duruy, having at once the will and the 
power, determined to set a new fashion. He 
has accordingly established, at the Government 
expense, courses of lectures on a great variety 
of subjects; has engaged accomplished and 
learned men to take charge of them, and has 
opened them to the wives and daughters of 
France without charge. Of course, ‘this pro- 
ceeding has provoked a wide discussion, and 
has made a great commotion. The clergy are 
down upon it toa man. They preach against 
it, pray against it, and write against it, with an 
intemperate zeal that shows they fear their cit- 
adel is in danger. Foremost among them is M. 
Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, who pours 
out the vials of his wrath on M. Duruy and 
his schemes, which he declares are calculated 
to destroy the established reputation of French 
girls for docility and maidenly modesty. The 
good Bishop’s objections seem ludicrous to En- 
glish and American ears. Our readers will, 
perhaps, hardly believe that this is the Bishop’s 
principal objection, but he makes none more 
forcible. It is not likely that the discussion 
will end here. Since so important a person- 
age as M. Duruy has started this reform, a 
large license will no doubt be allowed in de- 
fending it, and the believers in the necessity of 
improving the education of French women are 
too large a class, and include too many of the 
best intellects in the State, to leave us in any 
doubt that the discussion will result in great 
improvements in the present system, if, in fact, 
it does not sweep it away altogether.— Trisune. 
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Tue Most Precrovs Possesston.—I envy, 
no quality of mind or intellect in others, be i 
genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I could 
choose what would be most delightful, and | 
believe most useful to me, I should prefer a 
firm religious belief to every other blessing ; 
for it makes life a discipline of goodness; cre- 
ates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish ; 
and throws over the decay, the destruction of 
existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; 
awakens life even in death, and from corrup- 
tion and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; 
makes an instrument of torture and shame th« 
ladder of ascent to Paradise; and, far abov 
all combinations of megs hopes, calls up the 
most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, 
the gardens of the blest, the security of ever 
lasting joys, where the sensualist and skeptic 
view ‘only gloom, decay, annihilation, and de 
spair.—Sir Humphrey y Davy 
Lirt.—The mere lapse of year 
To eat, and drink, and slee ep; t 
be exposed to darknes ss and the light; to pac 
around the mill of habit; to turn the wheel 
wealth; to make reason our book-keeper, and 
turn thought into an implement of trade,—thi: 
is not life. In all this, but a poor fraction ot 
the consciousness of humanity is awakened; 
and the sanctities still slumber which make it 
most worth while to be. 

Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodne:s 
faith, alone give vitality to the mechanism o! 
existence. The laugh of mirth which vibrate 
through the heart; the tears which freshen 
the dry wastes within; the music which bring 
childhood back; the prayer that calls the futur: 
near; the doubt which makes us meditate; the 
death which startles us with mystery ; the hard- 
ships that force us to struggle; the anxiety tha: 
ends in trust,—these are the true nourishment 
of our natural being. 


THe True 


is not life. 


Enpurinc Inrtuence or Human Actions. 
We see not in this life the end of human actions. 
Their influence never dies. In ever-widening 
circles it reaches beyond the grave. Death re- 
moves us from this to an eternal world; time 
determines what shall be our condition in that 
world. Every morning, when we go for 
we lay the moulding hand to our destir vy: an 
every evening, when we have done, we hav 
left a deathless impression upon our character. 
We touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity,- 
we breathe not a thought, but reports at the 
Throne of God. Let youth especially think ot 
these things; and let every one remember tha’, 
in this world, where character is in its formation 
state, it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act. 





